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A WEEKLY MICHIGAN FARMER, ~ 


Many of our friends) have suggested thitiwe 
change'the Michigan FArmer'to'a weekly paper, 
as they depend more upon it for reliable market 
reports than any paperinthe State,and.as this 
markets are so variable at present, they want 
them oftener. We shall, therefore, if enough of 
our subscribers will forward their names to make 
‘it’an’ object ‘at 2,00 per year ‘by’ the first week 
in July, commence the publication of a weekly 
paper duting thé thonth.: In. the ‘isstie of steh 
we shail pay ‘strict’ ‘attention ‘to ‘Agriculture, 
Wool ititerests, “Stock Bteeding, Horticulture 
Floriculture, News; ' Literary! and’ Edacational 
matters, Science and Mechanism, and’ publish tho 
most thorough and easily understood’ markets to 
be fourid ‘in’ ay paper in Michigan: If the far- 
mers of this State want a paper that will keep 
fally informed of what is -the best’ market ‘for 
their ‘home proddétions, let them” evince it by in- 
‘téresting themselves in favor of 4 Home AGricvi- 





‘guraAL WEEKLY Newspaper, as’ they ¢darinot‘db- 


tain such facts from any eastern journal.’ ‘A club 
of five fcan obtain it for $1,80 each; 10, $1,70 
each; 15, $1,60 each ; 20, $1,50 each if abtiahed, 
FARMERS OF MICHIGAN! ! will you support’ a 
Goop WEEKLy Home JournaL? If 80, send in - 
your names, in order that we may preparé to pub- 
lish such a one. 





STARE AGRICULTURAL SOCKET. . , 
\ We have ‘treteived the List’of Premiums, &e., 
for the 16th Annual Fair, together with the pro- 
ceédings atid lectures at’ the Winter meeting, 
which forms’ 4 book ‘that every’ farmer’ should 


‘possess—the issie in the présent’ form ‘is'a step 


in’ advance of anything before accomplislied by 
the ‘Soviety, containing as it does 76: large pages 
of matter of the fullest interest.’ ‘We are pleased 
to see that the premiums aré more’ general ‘and 
better ‘upon. alljkinds of ‘stock, ‘productions, and 
manufactures, being higher than ever before’ of- 


| fered, sume’ tanging as high a& forty dollars, which 
‘deiphty Cattle Market; Brighton, Canibtidge “and } 


will ie thé expenses’ Of successful competitors, 


‘dsidé' from. the: ‘honor’ of bey off the first 


‘prize tw: 3. 











. mand a high price or ready sale. 
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THE WHEAT CROP. 


We do not wish to become alarmists in regard 
to the failure of the wheat fields of nearly all 
of that portion of the country laying exst of 83° 
west from Greenwizh, (or between Lake, Mi¢hi- 
gan and the Atlantic) to produce more than two- 
thirds the usual crop! It is well to know the worst. 
and prepare for it. In the Michigan Farmer of 
April, we said in our remarks upon this product, 
‘that No, 1 white wheat will bring $1,75a1,80 
per bushel in Michigan,”—some of our friends at 
that. time expressed some doubts as to whether 
it would reach our figures—but how true were 


.our predictions, to-day, (June 14th) although on- 
ly about 60 days have elapsed, No. 1 white wheat 


is readily contracted for and taken at $1,75 per 


‘bushel, with a good prospect of reaching even to 
-two dollars ! 


We were in hopes that the wheat. crop would 
be at least fair, but such will not be case. We 
learn as the harvest approaches, that much of the 
wheat which gave a promising appearance two 
months since in “heading” has produced little else 
but, husks or light weignt grain—thisis owing, no 


‘doubt to the severe weather in Jan’y and March 


killing the vital principle of the seed, which, al- 
though it was strong enough to send up its stalk 
it was tou much hurt to mature plump grain.— 
Many observing farmers have noticed this, and 


-mediately consolidate itself for mutual protection 


and uniform action. Michigan stands the third 
in the list of wool growing States, and she should 
now look to her credit abroad—both as to the 
quality and condition of her wool when ready for 


market. 
One thing whick is giving Michigan wool a most 


undesirable reputation is the material used in ty- 


ing up the fleeces. Farmers must not judge that 


_ heavy black twine which they buy for 20 or 30c. 


per lb. is bound to be taken when on wool for 
75¢., as buyers are now making large deductions 
upon fleeces so prepared, and one man lately told 
us that while in New York and Boston that buy- 


ets would throw ont Michigan wool tied with 


“bed-cord stuff” and pay much less, even if of a 
finer qualicy than for Ohio which was tied with 
light white twine. We trustthat the Woolgrow- 
ers of this State will look to their laurels, for if 
it gets a bad name in market, it will neither com- 
Let it be well 
washed and well packed, and it will sell quickly 
and at high rates: 

Fleeces should be tied up loose ly with white, 


light twine. 
The heavy coarse cord that costs 30 cents per 


pound, must not be used, though there is a strong 
inducement to do so, when it issold with the 


fleece at 75 cents per pound. Thefleece must be | 








rolled up carefully, leaving it as bulky as posible. 
are now convinced that there will be a short crop. 
If thirty bushels in every hundred fail in the loy- 
al States, how.can the deficiency be made op, 
ceftainly not from those in rebellion, for they are 
already impoveristied and can hardly feed them- 
selves. In New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, the 


New England States and Canada there is a gener- 


al complaint as regards a light crop, and in this 
State the condition is worse than was supposed 
after it had fully commenced.its spring growth,— 
The last. two was have been very unfavorable 
for “ripening off” wheat—corn has also received 
a most damaging check in consequence of the dry, 
cool weather. Many have become alarmed at the 
prospects, and think they see war, financial ruin, 
desolation, famine, and the end o! the world near 
at hand. In Detroit, it is said that.a minister of 
one of our most respectable and wealthy congre- 
gation:, so adviseth his hearers. We think our- 
selves that some great crisis approaches, us al- 
most imperceptibly of portentious moment. 

R. F. Johnstone, Esq., Sec’y of the State Agii- 
cultural Suciety has made a trip to Washington, 
during which he makes the following observations 
in regard to wheat along the route: 

“From Cleveland to Pittsburg, the railroad 
most of the way lies.through a magnificent range 
of land, capable of the highest cultivation. Thro’ 
out its whole extent, I did not see one first-rate 
field of wheat. All»were more or less “ winter- 
killed, and some were completely used up so that 
the cattle had been turned in. I could have 
hardly believed without seeing it, what a whole 
crop over so great a range of country so far south 
of Michigan, could have lost its winter wheat so 
completely, I think this loss is general, for. the 
road seemingly runs thro’ a tract of country that 
is very even in its character, and as good lands 
lie along the railroad as at a distance from it.— 
I had plenty of*daylight to examine the crops 
through a tract of country between Pittsburgh 
and the Chestnut range of the Alleghany moun- 
tains. Here, also, the wheat had suffered in the 
same way asin Obio and Michigan; and from 
what I could see, I am ebliged to estimate the 
crop.as not likely to yield over ove-third to one- 
fuurth of an average. 

The season seems as late in this direction as it 
has been with us. South of Cleveland to Pitts- 
burg, the plowing on the stiff. soils has been done, 
but in all cases the corn is not planted, Only in 
a few instances was the plant up, and it was not 
until I.got into Maryland that fields of corn were 
seen, where the rows.could be traced, There it 
is high enough to’ have been cultivated once, and 
in some very forward fields it was from eight to 
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ten inches in height. Oats are very promising, 
and up among the hills of ‘Pennsylvania this crop 
is extensive, and is remarkably luxuriant. From 
what I have seen, I think the farmers of: Michi- 
gan are almost:as far ahead as‘their more ‘south- 
ern neighbors in Ohio, and.as yet have no cause 
for despondency, though their work may’be_hur- 
ried. In Ohio, I saw a number of flocks of sheep, 
nearly allof which had been clipped. In this.re- 
spect, Ohio seems to be somewhat ahead of us.” 

The Ohio Farmer thus deseribes the Wheat crop 
of that State: 

“From all partsof the State—from the valleys 
of the south, from the higher lands of the central 
range of counties—from the northwest and all the 
Reserve—the same reports come to us of barren 
fields, and fields,already plowed under for other 
crops; and resist the conclusion as we may, it 
must be admitted that if the yield of wheat in 
Ohio reaches. two-thirds of an average crop, we 
shall have realized a.1 that: the most hopeful can 


* look for.. We. hear. of but few c@eon fields—of 


many perbaps that will give one-half the. usual 
yield—of many more that,will barely justify the 
expenditure of the time for harvesting—of very 
many all over: the State, for which the promised 
“ harvest time” will never come. We never suf- 
fer ourselves to “croak” —we.know. usual it is. to 
grumble and predict a failure of crops—but the 
stubborn facts must be admitted, that this year, 
we of Ohio must face the reality: of a short crop.” 

The Jackson Patriot. says. of Wheat in that. vi- 
cinity : ; 

“The prospect of the wheat, crop in this coun- 
ty the present year is not flattering, from person- 
al observation, having passed over some portions 
of the county, and the information received from 
farmers of the several townships, in which we 
have the assurance that it cannot exceed half a 
crop, providing the weather should hold favorable 
up to the time of its being harvested, The wheat 
as a general thing, last fall was not put in so well 
on account of scarcity of labor, nor in as good 
season as in former years; therefore, it did not 
get that strength of root which was necessary to 
wtihstand the severe cold weather of January, 
which came dywn upon. us. without,a sufficient 
covering of snow to protect it, altho’ there are 
many pieces of wheat where the fields are pro- 
tected upon the west and north. by wovudlands, 
which now bids fair for a. fine crop. However, 
these are few and far between; and weshall come 
far short.of our usual average of wheat : this sea- 
son.. The frequentshowers and growing weather 
of: April and May caused large.growth of clover 
and grass of.all.kinds. With .this.blessing. our 
steck is looking finely ; and as.the farmers of the 
county do not.entirely depend: upon their «wheat 





crop as their only resource of production—as they 
are largely engaged in the growing of sheep, as it 
is generally considered that our county is second 
to none in the State, either in amount or quality 
of wool we produce.” 


The Clinton County Republican says of the 
Wheat crop: 

“ From various parts of this county we learn 
that winter wheat is coming on more vigorously 
than was anticipated—that present appearances 
indicate only about two-thirds an average crop 
will be harvested. Wheat on high ground is gen- 
erally winter-killed. Accounts from various parts 
of the State are more encouraging than those re- 
ceived earlier in the season. It is stated that all 
along the line of the Michigan Central railroad, 
the wheat crop bids fair to be very good, and in 
the western part of the State, more than the 
average. Along the Detroit and Milwaukee rail- 
road, however, many fields between this paint 
and Detroit are totally, destroyed. From Ionia, 
and other counties was of it, we have favorable 
accounts of the crop. The Gratiot News says 


- wheat looks finely in that county.” 


The Monroe Commercial says: 

Wheat has been ‘coming forward veryrapidly 
of late, and many fields which have been thought 
to be, almost worthless, may yet disappoint their 
owners by: yielding half a crop, while some of the 
best fields, in sheltered localities, will yield per- 
haps a full crop, though in this county they will 
be few and between.” 

The Oceana Times. says: 

The weather has been ‘exceedingly pleasant’ for 
the past week, and vegetation is starting forth in 
earnest, We learn from several of our farmers, 
that the wheat crop looks very promising thro’- 
out the county. 

The Allegan Journal says: 

While from other parts of our State the cry is 
coming up “that the wheat crop is a failure,” we 
are glad to be able to send greeting €o0 our breth- 
ren, and say “there is corn in Egypt,” and if no 
unforseen event happen to this crop, Allegan co. 
can supply her own demand, and (for greenbacks) 
help to supply the destitute. Farmers: of our 
county have felt the necessity of putting forth an 
extra effort in this department, and we feel ‘safe 
in saying that the breadth of cultivated lands is 
as great, if not greater; than at:any former time: 

Dr. Beebe writing to us from Hillsdale, says: 

Most of the late sowed wheat in this vicinity 
is a total failure—while the early sowed will pro- 
bably not go over one-half to two-thirdsthe usa~ 
al crop. We stand in great need of rain. 

Another correspondent from Macomb. county, 
says: “T drilled in fifty acres last fall, and finding: 
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that it would. not-produce enough. to, pay for,seed 
I plowed it up for other ecrops.,. I hear: that this 
has occurred in many,other portions of the coun- 
ty. Idorpt think our winter wheat wil) aver- 
age more than half a crop.” 

We have also very flattering accounts of a good 

yield from some portions of the State, but gener- 
ally the complaint is of a short crop or total fail- 
ure. 
* Not only has the the winter wheat failed, but 
fears are at present entertained for the spring 
wheat and corn crop. A friend of ours who has 
just arrived from Wisconsin and Illinois informs 
us that unless there is rain soon that both of 
these crops will be completely burned up on the 
surface—corn has already in many instances turn- 
ed yellow. Michigan is suffering much from the 
continued dry weather, the ground being baked 
and cracked—little or no rain having fallen for 
the thirty days ending at, this date (June 16th.) 
Prices throughout the State range as follows: 


White Wheat Red Wheat 
as to quality. as 10 quality. 

. Pontiac, $1,45a1,70 $1,50a1,55 
Niles, 1,50a1,60 1,40a],50 4 
Ann Arbor, ° 1,55a1,65 1,45a1,50 
Hastings, 1,45a1,50 1,3521,40 

, Jonesville, |. 1,35a1,40 1,28a1,30 
Charlotte, 1,50al 55 1,20a1,40 
Dowaigiac, 1 5dal 60 1,40a1,45 
Monroe, 1 45ai "50 1,35a1,40 
St. Jobns, 1 ’50a1 °60 1,50a1,45 

, St. Joseph, » 1,45a1,50 1,35a1,40 
Kalamazoo, 1,50a1,60 1, '25al 535 
Battle Creek, 1,55a1,65 1 30al °4U 
Marshall, 1,55a1,63 1,35al, "65 
Jackson, 1,45a1,56 1: 30a] ‘40 
Dexter, | 1,55a1,63 1,2021,40 
Ypsilanta, . 1,601 ,68 1,40a1,50 


It will be seen by the above that the prices of 
wheat have gone up rapidly within the last nine- 
ty days, with a fair prospect of a still greater in- 
crease.—w. S. B. 





“Tae Micmiaaw Fagmer.—This able agricultural monthly is 
ust issued for May, and presents as usual a variety of valu- 
able matser. ‘The farmer numbers among its contributors 
the best writers in. the State, men who are practically acquain- 
ted with the business of farming in this State. We recom 
mend the Furmer to those of our readers who wish an agri- 
cultural journal for the resson'that 1s published solely for the 
Dewefit of the faimers, anil 48 nv‘, as too many of the 6o-¢alled 
agricultural journals arc, in the interest and pay of speculators, 
—Huron Co. News. 








Weather 1x New Mexico.— Of the weatherin New Mexico, 
the Wew Mexican of the Mth ult. says: 

This spring. has been one, of the ;most cold, blustering and 
back ward'the oldest inhabitants remember to have known, 
The'continuously clear, bright, warm and still days aré eagerly 
wish¢d for’ On'Monday, of this week, the mountains’ were 
freshly covered ‘with snow, atti it at intervals swept with |sud+ 
den gusts through,the valley, upon the day previous, Fire- 
wood and a moderate fire became again indemand. The usu- 
ally pleasant days of summer 7 ” ‘on indescribable laxury 
when they'com ¢. t 





THE WOOK | MARKET. 


As the new clip is about coming in, and Michi- 
gan has assumed a leading position in wool grow- 
ing we this month give a full account of prices 
and opinions at the points which are the princi- 
pal markets, together with the Circulars of the 
wool dealers, which contain much information and 
advice. . 

In this|State, especially the southerly portions, 
large flocks bave :passed under shearers) hands, 
but in the’ more northern parts, in consequence 
ofthe dry cold ‘spell of the past ten days many 
have thought it imprudent to clip up to' the T4th 
inst. Wool’ growers are beginning to fully un- 
derstand how to get a fait price for their product 
and already in Michigati have meetings been held 
in different localities for the purpose of a united 
action for the general good, 'and the subject of'a 
Woolgroweis State ‘Convention is being much 
agitated—a project which we were most favor- 
ably, and would advise its calling by the 'Presi- 
dent of the State Agricultural Society; at some 
central and easily accessible point.. The wool 


~erop at 12,000,000. of pounds‘at an average of 75 


cents per pound would amount to nine millions of 
dollars! Sich a vast interest a8 this should im- 
Many ‘persons are in ‘the ‘habit of packing and 
squeezing the fleeee into as small a compass ag 
possible. ‘Thisis not the proper way. Leave the 
fleece bulky, so that the fine, beautiful qualities 
of the wool will at once attact the attention of 
the buyer: A little care in these matters, we are 
assured, will greatly advance the reputation of 
Michigan wool in Eastern markets. 

In Detroit, wool is being taken up as fast as 
brought in by buyers—still farmers, seem to 
know their business pretty well this year, and all 
who havé room and ¢an afford to hold ‘on are re- 
solved to do so—consequently not avery large 
amount js changing hands, muck less than is usual 
at tliis season of the year. Many wealthy farm- 
ers are buying up the more needy onég stock at 
their own door, thus keeping much of it out of 
the spéculators hands, thus being better able to 
command What they deem a fair price. Manufac- 
turers should deal more exclusively with the pro- 
ducers and there would bea better understanding 
among all concerned. 


Prices in Detroit ranges as follows: 


Pure blood Merino,extraclean’ - + «+ | 72Q75c, 
Mixed blood Merino, good ordér se 68&@72c." 
Ganada long clean ficece - is c.e (= §=§5@60e, 


Wool 1s coming into market quite freely in the 
towns and cities in the interior of the State... It 
finds ready buyer, and transactions. are becoming 
quite spirited. We herewith give'the amounts 
purchased,:and):the: figure .paid during’ the past 
week at the several points mentioned : 
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Mr. H. A. Chapin, of Niles, bought '2,000 ‘Ibs. 60 
to 70c:, avefage 66c.; D. Lyle, of Dowagiac, bought 
1,200 Ibs. at 60 to°68c/ average '65c.; L. Rawson, 
of Decatur, bought 800 lbs. at'70c.; Jolin Duds 
geon, Cock & Thomas, and .Wm. B. Clark, all of 


‘ Kalamazoo, bought 2,000 Ibs. at 65 to 75c., aver- 
age 70c.; A. L. Mason, of Galesburg, bought 600 | 


Ibs. ‘at 70c.; O.C. Collins, of Battle Creek, bought 
3,000 Ibs. at 65 to 72c., average 70c.; G. B. Mur- 
ray and OU. Dickey & Son, of Marshall, bought at 
65 to 72c.; R. Aldrich, of Parmia, offered 73c. for 
one load of 600 Ibs.—75c asked, not taken, and 
stored ; H. 8. Isman, of Jacksos, bought 3,000lbs. 
at 68 to'73c., average’ 70c.; Patterson & Oo., of 
Grass Like, offered 70¢. for 600 Ibs., 75¢ asked— 
stored; Babeock & Durand, of Chelsea, bought 
162 Ibs. at 65 to 70c., average 68c.; Four buyers 
at Ann Arbor, bought 3, 200 tha at 68 to 75c., 
average 73c.; Yost ‘% Alexander, of Ypsilanti 
bought 900 Ibs. at 65 to 75c., average 70c. 
,PROTECTION TO WOOL-GROWERS. 

A correspondent of the Detroit Tribune wiiting from Wash- 
ington, June 12th, says':— 

«The farmers of Michigan will be gratified to learn that the 
new tariff bill, as it passed the House, affords largely increased 
protection to woul-growers. 

The new tariff fixes‘a duty of three cents ‘per pound on all 
foreign wools, the value whereof does not exceed twelve cents 
per pound; exceeding twelve cents and not exceeding 24 cents 
six cents per pound ; exceeding 24 cents, ten cents per pound ; 
and in addition thereto ten per centum ad valorem. It is also 
provided that if any attempt is'made to reduce the value of 
the imported wool, by an admixture ot dirt or any foreign 
substance, or if it shall be imported in any other than the or- 
Ginary condition, it shall pay the highest duty of ten cents per 
pound and ten per centam ad valorem. This sort'of cheating 
by mixing. dirt with the wool, has been often practiced, and 
this is the first time that a preventive measure has been pas- 
sed. It is also provided that when bales of different ‘qualities 
a-e invoiced at the same price, that duties shall be cullected 
upon the whole invoice according to the value of the bale of 
the best quality. This will cut off another prolific way of 
cheating. Again, wools that are increased“in value by being 
cleaned or scoured, except while on the sheep, are requircd to 
pay fifty per cent. in addition to the other duties imposed. 

1 understand that the Senate Committee on Finance have 
agreed to the bill, so far as it relates to woul, as it passed the 
House. This will be likely to ensure its retention by the Sen- 
ate, so that our farmers may rsasonably expect the bill to be- 
come a law as it now stands. 





WOOL.—The new clip comes in slowly, a few hundred Ibs 
only having been received the past week, The prices average 
about €5 cents, though in some instances 70 cents has been 
paid. Growers are rather'shy abont selling at present prices, 
and seein disposed to hold back. ‘Upwards of 2,000 lbs old 
wool has been taken during the week, mostly at 72aT4c. It 
should he remembered that old woul is worth 5 to 0c per Ib 
more than new, of the same grade, so that the price of old is 
hardiy’ a fair criterion for the new new olp: —Monroe Commercial. 


‘WOOL.—Onr woo! market is tis only moderately brisk. ‘The 
new clip begins to make its appearance. We quote it 65 to 75 


\cents. A, P. Mills & Co, ate buying largely, ;and have. pur, 


chased some af the, finest clips of the season—Ann Arbor 
News. 


WOOL—A few.clips of new wool have already been sold in 


the market, at prices ranging from 65'to 70 cents, ‘Last ‘week 
Messrs. McPherson & Mills purchased 8,000 Ite—Jast ‘year’s 


clip-of. T. Drew, of Marion—Prige paid Ri lemudshioyes 
ston Republican, gai" 


WOOL,—Bat very little seool.da: is now brought to this maslent 
The prices offered by buyers is from hed to 70. cents. —Living- 
| ston Republican, 


WOOL.—Wool of the new clip rap bapina to come furward, and 


the market opens at gooll — ery offer boraie cents — 
Monroe Monitor. ‘ ‘ ; 


. WOOL,+The firstload of wool. wool for! tats season came: in, to» 
day, and sold for 75 cents. It consisted of about 600 pounds os 
first quality.—Adriqn Watchtower. 


WOOL.—Wool mongers beein te to talk, and the price, a 
say, will range in the ernie os to 75 cents per Ib.— Albion 
Herald, ‘ ‘ 


WOOL.—Wool arrives slowly, gr growers being shy of selling 
at prevailing prices. ' 60a70¢18 about the range.’ ‘No chaaye® 
n quotations of other estiearnAnn Arbor Argus. 


NEW YORK ¥ MARKET, 

Woor.—The Economist ‘says, that inquiry for 
this staple is good, though the market is not very 
active, owing to the light stock offering and the 
extreme prices asked. The sales, however, are 
large in the aggregate, and prices are again firm- 
er, and haveastrong upward tendency at. the 
close, influenced by the rapid advance of gold; 
exchange and cotton, as well as a disposition a- 
mong importers to withdraw. supplies from the 
market, in consequence of the extraordinary rise 
in sterling exchange, which absolutely precludes 
the possibility of laying goods down here now 
from abroad at current rates... ’ 

There is, however, considerable ‘neryousness’ 
on the part of both buyer and seller, pending the 
action of things, and much caution is exercised 
by both parties. Uncertainty as to the future 
precludes the buyer from purchasing and the sel- 
Jer from selling, and every little rumor excites 
the nerves of the. sensitive; in a word, the “tradg 
seems ataloss to know what to do.” Fleece 
wools are 24,and 5c. per lb dearer, Foreign 5 a 10 
per cent. higher, and still tend upward. | 

Congress is about to impose a tariff on. raw 
wool that will carry prices to a point never be- 
fore heard of, with sterling exchange at 218 in 
currency and 1093 in gold. Is it any wonder 
then that: Wool should rule high! It is an.as- 
tounding wonder it is not amazingly higher than 
it is at present, and manufacturers may well rue 
the.day they did not lay in an enormous supply 
of Wool, when it;could be had at. comparatively 
low. prices. . They stand and tarry now, even at 
the eleventh hour, about. purchasing supplies 
which they, want and which they must have at 
any price, and the sooner they are made to realize 
the fact the better. . 

‘The salés include 250, 000 Ib Fleece, i in lots at 
79 a 874c.; including 30,000 lb Ohio do, 85c.; 20, 
000'lb State at 80c.5 50,000 lb State and Pennsyl- 
{ vania>at 83 a 85c., and 10,000 Jb Pénnsylvania, 
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87}c., the balance in lots within the’range. We 
quote Ohio Fleece 83 a 88c.; New York State do, 
78 a 85c.; Pennsylvania do, 83 a 88c:; Hlinois, 
73 a 80c.; Wisconsin, 75 a 82c. Of Pulled, 150, 
000 Ib sold at 73a 83c;-for super and extra, and 
$8c. for double extra. 60,000 Ib California, 30 
a 58c. for burry and free of burs, 900 bales ‘Cape, 
49 a 52}c., now held at 524 a 55c: and upwards, 
and in request. 150 bales unwashed Smyrna, 42 
a 44c. for good; 160 bales Cordova, on private 
terms, for which 65c. is now asked and cannot be 
bought less; 100 bales Provence, 57c.; 20,000 Ib 
do, 300 bales White Donskoi, 170 do Black do, 
165 do unwashed Solonica, 150 do Rio Grande, 
46 do Crimea, 200 do low Buenos Ayres, 60,000 
Ib Rabbatt on private terms, and 2 a 300 bales 
Mestino, 40a 45c. We quote Cape 48 a 58c.; 
Mestizo, 25 a 45c., with a decided upward ten- 
dency for all descriptions, and no eager disposition 
on the part of holders to sell. 


BOSTON MARKET. 

The demand for domestic wool has been more 
active the past week than for some previous weeks, 
and there is decidedly a firmer tone to the mar- 
ket, but no improvement in prices has taker 
place, although the market appears to us to have 
a strong upward tendency. With the present 
large consumption—the high price of cotton—the 
rapid advance lately in the rates of ‘gold and ex- 
change—and the proposed increase of tariff, do- 
mestic wool is now:a comparatively cheap article, 
and we would not be surprised to see quite an 
improvement at an early day. Private advices, 
from different sections of the country represent 
holders of the new clip as very firm ‘in their 
views. From 75a80c appear to be the prices 
fixed for good lots, but we doubt if any consider- 
able quality could be purcbased even at these 
figures. In Canada we understand that large con- 
tracts have been made at 35a40c, but 44a45c are 
how asked. With exchange at 2082209, it is very 
easy to figure up the cost of Canada wool placed 
here at these ffgures. There is, of course, a great 
deal of uncertainty about:the future, but all in- 
dications at present point to a higher range ot 
prices than have lately prevailed. The sales of 
domestic the past week add up 625,000 Ibs at 
prices ranging from 72290c per lb for fleece’ ‘and 
pulled. Included in the sales were 67,000 Ib 
choice Pennsylvania fleece at 90c; 100,000 Ib do, 
874c; 6,000 Ib fine Ohio at 88c ; 97,000 Ib Michi- 
gan and Ohio, at 79a84c ; 30,000 Ib good Ohio at 
84c; 4,000 lb-medium Ohio at &3c; 9,000 Ibcoarse 
do, 86c; 5,000 Ib do, 78¢; 20,000 Ib New York, 
79c ; 25,000 Ib do, 80c; 10,000 Ib do, 78c; 15,000 
Ib coarse Indiana, Mlinois,. Michigan and New 
York, 72ca75c; 39,000 Ib extra pulled, 832874; 








and other sales at prices inthe range. 90c may 
be considered as the outside figure for the best 
grades of fleece, and very choice, and very choice 
extra pulled continues to'be held at 90a95c: per 
Ib. In Canada wool no transactions here ‘of any 
importance, but large contracts have’ been made 
for the new clip at 35a40c, in gold, and. now held 
there at 44a45c per‘Ib,. There has been consi- 
derable inquiry for the better grades of foreign 
wool and the market is firmer and higher.. The 
sales comprise 1,700 bales Cape, including 600 
bales in New York, at from 47}a52c, and in some 
instances as high as 55c for cheice lots, 100 bales 
Odessa on terms we did not Jearn; and 613. bales 
Mediterranean, Cape and South American at,vari- 
ous prices as to quality.—Shipping List. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET, 

There is a very firm feeling in the market— 
some holders having succeeded in realizing an ad- 
vance of la3c per Ib, and a steady inquiry from 
the manufacturers. The farmers in the West de- 
mand high figures for the new clip. They :should 
bear in mind that the holding back of domestic 
supplies, last fall induced most manufacturers to 
take hold of foreign wool as a substitute ; and as 
this experiment was attended with unexpected 
success, it gave an imm.nse stimulus to imports 
and resulted in a corresponding neglect of the 
domestic article, which finally broke down the 
market for the latter during the early part of 
the year just when it should have been the most 
buoyant and active. It was not until very late 
in the season, when when a high tariff began to 
began to be talked of, and the rates of gold and 
exchange went up to a point which of itself 
checked importations both of wool and its fabrics, 
that the domestic wool market recovered from 
the damaging effects of this holding off policy. 

The sales comprise— 





30,000 Ib fine at 85c, ‘cash. 
180,000 1b medium 80a85c, “ 
10,000 Ib Jersey and Western 75a85e, * 
14 000 1b Merino puiled ~~ 
1 500 Ib black pulled 50c, “ 
14 000 Ib California 45e, 


Provivence.— Sales for the week 15,000.Ib 
Fleece at 82c, 8,368 Ib Foreign at 36c. r 

Sr. Lovuis.—The new clip jis coming in mere 
freely, and influenced by the advance in gold and 
the Eastern advices, the market has improved. 
Sales in the past three days have included. un; 
washed from 45 to 47c, fleece washed from 65 to 
70c, tub washed and picked from 75 to 80c perlb, 
which were the market limits at the close. 

The Farmer has identified itself fally with the 
wool growing interests-of Michigan, and we ti ust 
our friends will forward us all the items of CIty 


est inregard to Wool. . 
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WOOL TRADE CIRCULARS. 

Weextract the following from, Thomas, Con- 
stantine’s Circular, dated New York, June Ist :— 
Daring the past month prices have advanced from 
5¢ to 7c per lb in view of the advanced rates of 
duties. The new clip will.no doubt, open high, 
and we presume it will be some time before much 
of it finds its way into the markets, from the fact 
that a heavy duty will be levied on foreign wools, 
and thereby (to some extent, at least,) prohibit 
importations, and with this. idea, farmers. will 
hold as firm, and probably firmer than last sea; 
son, thereby rendering it difficult for buyers to 
operate. Some small lots of new clip are coming 
in from New Jersey, and our adjoining neighbor- 
hoods, which are readily taken at from 70c to 75¢ 
perilb... These wools are well washed, and little 
or no twine on them, which make them desirable 
stock. As the season will soon open for shearing 
in the West, I deem this a proper time to make 
a few remarks relative to the price, condition, 
and putting up the new clip. I. would advise 
farmers not to be led too far into the belief that 
exhorbitant prices can or will be paid, but rather 
let a fair remuneration according to quality and 
condition satisfy, for by putting prices of domes- 
tic wool at too high a figure, may ayain compel 
manufacturers to resort to the use of foreign 
stock ; there is a point to which the price of do- 
mestic wool can be carried, and beyond which it 
will not be wise to go, as it would frustrate toa 
considerable extent the benefit expected to ac- 
crue from the new tariff. Therefore, 1 would 
advise the farmers to study the matter well over, 
and candidly and fairly decide upon the subject 
of selling, bearing in mind the old and appropriate 
usage, ‘ Live and let live.” In reference to the 
condition and manner of putting up the néw clip, 
I would recommend that more care be taken in 
washing the sheep. Some sections of the West 
that have heretofore borne the character of get- 
ting up their wool in good order, are fast losing 
their reputation by allowing their sheep to run 
too long after washing; last season some farmers 
allowed their sheep to run from four to six weeks 
before shearing, thereby giving time for the grease 
toget started into the wool again, so that when 
it shorn it is almost in as bad condition as un- 
washed wool; and not satisfied with this, they 
frequently put inside the fleeces (when they ‘tie 
them up), all their tags in an unwashed state; 
this is fraud, and as such, the parties are liable to 
punishment, and we hope buyers will be more 
cautions in their examinations, so that the farmer 
who does up his wool in good condition and hon- 


estly, may, receive the reward of well. doing. 
Another point.to which, I would, refer, that of 
putting on an unnecessary quantity of twine; we 





find sections, particularly this State,and the State 
of Michigan, where the article used for tying up 
flecces, and called twine, approaches the character 
of ropes, and of which there will be sometimes 
from forty to fifty feet, weighing ‘from. four to 
6, and sometimes eight ounces on each fleéce, this 
increases the cost of the wool to manufacturers, 
which added to the shrinkage in cleaning, brings 
the clean wool to such a high figure,that although 
we may have a heavy tariff, still, foreign wool 
may be the cheapest to manufacturers after all. 
Pulled wools have been in good demand at im- 
proved prices; desirable luts have generally been 
taken as fast as they have been brought in. 





We extract the following from Walter Brown’s 
Circular, dated New York, June 1: May doesnot 
usually witness a very active wool market, and 
the month just passed has not been an exception. 
As a general thing, manufacturers have bought 
only to supply present wants, their attention be- 
ing turned to the approaching new clip, ‘from 
which they expect to derive better selections if 
they do not realize lower rates. Some. buyers 
with large contracts for goods. have, however, 
thought it prudent to secure without delay a por- 
tion of their needed supplies. The demand from 
this source, together with the advanced rate of 
exchange, the high price of wool abroad, and the 
probability of a largely increased tariff, has main- 
tained a firm feeling with holders, and prices are 
somewhat higher than a month ago, -As usual at 
this time of the year, those interested in wool 
are anxiously waiting to see what the opening 
prices will be, and many opinions are held-on the 
subject, but with the probability of an increased 
tariff, growers will demand full prices. Congress 
has not taken final action on the new tariff laws 
it is therefore impossible to state with confidence 
what inerease of duties will be made, but a ma- 
terial advance on the existing rate is almost cer- 
tain. We think manufacturers will prefer to 
take their chances in the market rather than to 
lay in heavily in the country at what they econ- 
sider exorbitant rates, and dealers willto a great 
extent participate in this feeling, We may, there- 
fore, look for a steady, though perhaps nota ve- 
ry rapid movement of wool from West to East, 
through the coming season, and anticipate a regu- 
lar healthy trade in our market here. Pulled 
wools have been in active demand, and good lots 
of super have been taken freely and are still 
sought for by flannel manufacturers and others, 
who. wish to lay in supplies while the assortment 
is fair ; the season is about over, and prices. will 
probably improve for the stocks on hand, _ , Cali- 
fornia wools are in light stock and firmly, held; 
they are growing steadily in favor with these 
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who use them. The ‘first’ shipments of Spring 
clip that have arrived by steamer are in good con- 
dition, and we think will.meet with ready sale: 
Good medium foreign wools are very scarce, and 
all grades are held for extreme rates, some own" 
ers declining to sell at any price. ’ 





From the circular of Coates, Brothers, we quote 
@ little more fully, as giving some facts which 
may serve as a foundation for their suggestions : 
—‘ There is always much speculation at this time 
of the year in regard to the prices at which the 
new clip will open in the west, and there are so 
many contingencies at this. time bearing upon the 
course of trade and finance, that it is almost im- 
possible to form an intelligent estimate of prob- 
able prices. ' i 

“From the best’sources of information ‘and cen- 
sus statistics, the number of sheep in the country 
in 1860 is put down at 23,668,915, and the great 
increase’ known to have ‘taken place during the 
past two years,would make the aggregate at’ this 
time over 30,000,000, yielding perbaps over one 
hundred: millions of pounds of wool. Of the old 
clip there is supposed to be unsold: about one- 
tenth, mostly in the hands of growers, while the 
stocks in hands of dealers, though light, is much 
greater than usual for the season. The proposed 
increase in the tariff on foreign wools, it is thought 
will, when it becomes the law, keep them almost 
out of cumpetition with the domestic; but the 
stock in port and on the way is much larges than 
in former years. 

“The great increase in woolen machinery 
throughout the country will, however, require an 
immense amount of wool for consumption, and 
the question of prices will depend much upon the 
disposition of growers, whether to sell at this 
time or to huld their wools out of market tu so 


great an extent as last year, while their experi- 
ence frum that operation would show them that 
those who held their wool until the latter part of 
the season, realised little if any more than those 
who made earlier sales.” 


~ Wool has opened at fair prices for the new clip» 
averaging about 70c. per pound throughout Michi- 
gan for good quality Merino, at this rate we think 
it will reach between 80a90c. in the fall.—w. s. 3. 





FRUIT PROSPECTS. 


The St.'Joseph Traveler, says: We see it stated 
as an item of State news both in the Advertiser 
and Tribune and Free Press'of Detroit, that the 
prospect of fruit in this county, is very discourag- 
ing. This is by no means the fact.’ The peach 
crop will, of course, be light, although by no 
meansn entire failure, unless ‘a late frost shall 
destroy what we now have promise of. \ Nearly 
all the orchards will produce some peaches, while 





there are those'which bid fair to yield, some one 
hundred ‘and some as high as a'thousand’ baskets. 
This showing-is a great tribute to the locality as 
a fruit-growing section.“: We judge quitices will 
yield in about the same proportion although it is 
a fruit not very extensively cultivated here. Ap- 
ples'promise to be fully an average erop so far as 
we can judge from our own somewhat limited 
observation and information gathered from: fruit 
growers in the different townships. The cherry, 
if true to present ‘appearances, will give a ‘large 
yield. The number of trees planted is very great 
and the varieties represetited are among the’ very 
best'‘known to fruit -culturists. The pear, next 
to ‘the peach, isa specialty in this vicinity, and 
all'the trees that we have seen;'are now pro- 
fusely loaded with blossoms. | The crop mustibe 
good, and ‘in the absence of the usual number of 
peaches, this delicious fruit will demand a very 
high price. -The strawberry is extensively culti- 


vated here, and the prospect for an unusally large 
crop this year, was never more flattering. 1t will 
be in market within two weeks from this date, 

Raspberries and blackberries are also receiving 
attention, and will no doubt pay well. ‘Both will 
produce well this year.’ Currants will bein great- 
er abundance than ever before. Grapes alsy pro- 
mise well. ‘ bias! 

‘These suggestions of course refer to what is 
known as the fruit-growing district of Northern 
Berrien County. : 

We hope all our citizens will take especial 
pains to get all the facts which bear upon this 
point, and put them inthe way of being made 
known to the public at large. They are sufficient 
to stamp the locality as one of the finest in the 
entire country for the culture of fruit. 





The Monroe Commercial, says: We have scarce- 
ly ever seen a more abundant and general blossom- 
ing of apple trees than has been presented to the 
eye this spring, in this locality, and from present 
appearances we are to have a full supply of this 
staple fruit, at least. Peach trees present a sor- 
ry appearance, being nrore dead than alive. Of 
course we shall have no peaches. The trces may 
possibly recover, or some of them.‘ Pear trees 
we think, have blossomed rather ‘scantily, and 
cherries ditto. People will have to make “two 
bites. of a cherry” this year, if indeed they are 
lucky enough to geta bite at all. But in the 
berry line there will probably be no lack, with 
favorable weather. Strawberries and raspberries 
bid fair to yield abundantly. i 


The Allegan Journal, says, the fruit and. wheat 
prospects, in Allegan county, we are pleaséd to 
Jearn, are in the main good. We have been’ac- 
customed to feel that the peach crop in this coun- 
ty was reliable; but the severe cold of Januar; 


took hold upon us with such firm hand that this . 


pleasant, delicious fruit has gone by the board, 
and for the coming year the Alleganites must sa- 
tisfy themselves with apples, pears} cherries’ and 
such like fruit, which, we are ple»sed to learn 
will be abundant throughout the country. 
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California Correspondence of the Michigan Farmer. 
THE VALLEYS OF CALIFORNIA, 
THEIR CLIMATOLOGY, SOLL, AND’ PRODUCTIONS: 


Peratuma, Cal., April 16th, 1864. 

Messrs. Eprtors,—It is a number of months, 
since I wrote you from this beautiful country. I 
have now been in the State nearly four months, 
and myself and family has enjoyed uninterrupted 
good health during that time. I consider this a 
very healthy climate, altho’ there is an o¢ca- 
sional case of consumption. Typhoid fevers and 
diptheria also occurs, but not commonly. Valleys 
have their peculiar diseases. The upper valleys 
are moré subject to the different kinds of fevers, 
and scarcely a@ ¢ase ‘of consuniption is’ kKnown.— 
Th the valleys ear’ the coast . consumption’ and 
sore throats are the prevailing diseases, and fever 
is rarely occur. The'coast winds are unpleasant 
to new comers in this locality, and frequently 
causes severe colds to persons unaccustomed to 


them. 
Aside from the winds and’ o: ‘casionally heavy 


fogs, this is’by far the most desirable portion of 
the State'that I have been in. Crops, they say, 
never fails by drouths or fluods and grasshoppers, 
or,other destructive insects. have never visited 
this section; of country. I left my family,at Oak- 
land, and took a four weeks ramble through the 
different valleys up the coast, a distance by land 
of ‘about 150 miles—I ‘traveled),on horseback. so 


that I, might have a better: opportunity of, seeing , 
more of. the country, and take my. own;time for, 


observation: Oakland is. the most: beautiful spot 
Ihave seen in the State, The soil is extremely 
fertile,and appears, to be betteradapted to vegeta- 
bles and fruit than to grains.. Oats and barley 
grows: well, but wheat, corn. and potatoes gener-. 
ally fails. It is quite an extensive valley, and is 
famous for its fine buildings and beautiful gardens. 
I left Oakland valley by the Telegraph road lead- 
ing up.a deep and. narrow ravine into Morogar 
valley, distance 12 miles ; this; valley consists of 
a succession of narrow:vales among high hills and 
all. bordering upon a sma!) stream called Walnut 
creek-+the.soil is mostly fertile, and in, many 
places extremely so; it is-of a clay. or loam; the 
title to the land is. unsettled, ‘consequently there 
is but little improvement as yet.; 1.soon crossed 
a.range of low hills thro’ a:gap inthe mountains, 
to the Sanramone' valley, a,distance of 8 miles— 
this valley is quite level, with:a sandy and gravel 
soil, is 12 miles long and 4:to.6 wide, is very fer- 


tile,-and adapted ito albkinds.of small grains, grass 


and: roots; except corn an potatoes. .At the head 
ofthis valley is Pocheco, a flourishing little. vil- 
lage in aismall valley of the same: name, watered 
by several small creeks. » At the‘southern end in 
27 





this valley is Mt. Diabolo, (Devil’s méantain) 
where there are extensive coal mines.’ Six’ miles’ 
from Pocteco is Martinus, another small ‘village,’ 
and situated on the ‘upper part’ of San’ Francisco 
Bay, opposite ‘Benicia, which is on’the north side’ 
of the river or bay. A fer:y boat runs ‘from Be- 
nicia to Martenus, every two hours and back.— 
Benicia isa ‘flourishing’ place, the Government 
having quite extensive works at this point, and is’ 
surrounded by a'splendid farming country—the 
surface being rolling and bestfadapted to the grow- 
ing of small’ grain—the ‘soil is ‘quite heavy and’ 
looks moré like clay‘than any {had seen: | Farm-'* 
houses Were large and commodious, and the coun- 
try generally looked thrifty—very little’ stock of 
any kind to be seen except’ teams. Benicia is 
where the Government Camels were sold at auc- 
tion for $50 to $55 each’ this ‘spring. Twelve’ 
miles from here is Valejo, another’ flourishing lit- 
tle village situated on the Bay, and backed by a 
magnificent farming country, but not so rolling‘as 
about Benicia. Eight miles further is Suscoll, al- 
so on the bay but not much of a village and coun- 
try rather poor, the surface being ‘covered in ma- 
ny places with bed rock, making rather a shallow 
soil. Fifteen miles on is Sonoma. T crossed the’ 
Napa valley—this valley is said to produce | the 
finest wheat of any in the State, and farming is 
carried on to the greatest extent I believe. It is 
a beautiful valley and very fertile, but rather 
warm in summer, and is frequently visited by 
drouths. Sonoma isa charming valley, famous — 
for grape and other fruit raising, soil very fertile. 
and easy to cultivate, being of a sandy nature; it | 
is considered one of the most pleasant and heal-: 
thiest to live in, being, shut out, from the coast 
winds by the high mountains on the west. and 
north. Land is high in this valley, selling at $100” 
per acre in some instances. Leaving the village» 
of Sonoma I crossed the Sonoma creek and struck 
across a soft muddy flat, about three miles; this 
soil isa sort of clay called “adobe,” it is about | 
the color of much and very adhesive, being almost , 
impossible to plow either wet, or dry, but it is. ex- 
tremely rich and; productive when. cultivated,— 


The time'to plow itis when first saturated by » 
fall rains—then a.double team will break it up3 - 
or 4 inches deep, if kept in cultivation after: that 
it is not hard to work; but it cannot,be plowed: 
deep. It yields tremendous crops of grain and 
roots, except potatoes'and corn. I saw a French’ 
sugar beet raised on this same soil that weighed 
96pounds! Wheat has frequently turned sixty 
bushels per-acre on “adobe,” poor plowed at that.» 
The land on either side of the road from the creek 
to the foot of the Sonoma mountains (3 miles) is 
one lot Hr pasture; being level and interspersed 
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with scrub osks, and is certainly. a beautiful piece 
of Jand—cattle and: horses were, feeding at they 
leisure, or laying in the, cool shade. Mr. Swift 
lives on the Jeft band side of the road, and owns 
about 20,000 acres, and has a magnificent stone 
house and outbuildings. He is said to have bro’t 
bushels of geld dust with bim from the,mines in 
1850, and bought.this land very cheap, with an 
extensive herd of Spanish cattle. The. fencing 
up, the vacant land curtailed his pasture grounds, 
and his own Jand was not sufficient, his cattle be- 
came poor, the prices of becf came down, he could 


-not sell, and his cattle died by hundreds for want 


of grass, so that he has few now in comparison to 
what he originally possessed, and 12,000 acres of 
his land is now advertised for sale tu pay debts 
with I have been informed. General Valejo lives 
on the right hand side of the road, and owns more 
sheep than cattle, and about as much land as 
Swiit does, and he formerly owned all the land 
that joined him, claiming the balance. 

I ascended the long hill to the first bench, 
where a road turned through.a gap ‘in the moun- 
tains. Here I got off my horse to rest, and take 
a view of the valley. To say it was beautiful, 
would give but a faint idea of the loveliness of 
this picture of nature, so I will let you imagine 
what is like Or wait until some novel writer vis- 


its it who can do it justice. 
The houses are almost all painted white or 


whitewashed. also the outbuildings. The field are 
green with young grass or grain, or freshly plow- 
ed to receive seed, and the fruit trees were put- 
ting forth their lea es, and everything looked 
prosperous and thrifty. From my elevated posi- 
tion I could see every house for many miles, and 


the direction of the streams, roads and fences, 


persons at work, and flocks of cattle and sheep 

quietly feeding. “The thrifty little village lay be- 
low, with its spires and domes glistening in the 
sun light. I turned witha sigh from tie lovely 
picture and mounted my horse’ weary with the 
fatigues of the day, for it was after 2 o’clock and 


I had not yet dined. 
After riding five miles over beautiful bills I 


struck a fine stream of water cool and clear, after 
a refreshing drink fur myself and horse, I follow- 
ed the stream about a mile I came to the Widow 
Hinkston, who has a lovely place of 220 acres all 
fenced. The house stands'in'a fine grove of oaks 
and evergreens, but it is sadly neglected—her 
sons (3) are secesh, and do not like to work, but 
had rather hunt, so the good old lady is rather in 
want of some one to keep. the place in. good or- 
der. Four miles further is Lakeville, it-is a land- 
ing for boats, and is situated on the east bank of 
the Petaluma creek, that empties into the bay at 


at the north. Here the country is very erolling 





but fertile, and is adapted to dairying and grain 
raising: | Where the hills are-too: steep to plow, 
they can be mowed o1 pastured and pays well for 
either, I caljed on Mr. Daniels, at Lakeville, and 
stayed over Sunday, I found him very much of a 
gentleman. He owns about 1000 acres of land 
mostly plowed. He runs a dairy of 50 cows and 
three teams of three fine American horses each, 
and also eight fine breeding mares, besides five 
guod stallions, some excels in speed, some for 
draft, and some for.style and action. 

Seven miles from Lakeville is Petaluma, at the 
head of tide-water,and it.is a smart business place 
being the market town for an “immense scope of 
farming, stock-raising and dairying country., The 
valley is quite an extensive one with fertile soil. 
The hills on the west are full as rich as the. val- 
leys. for most kinds of grain and fruit, but is some. 
colder and about one month later in the scason 
than the more southern valleysof California. In 
the different valleys above Petaluma, the farmers 


commence sowing fine grains about the Ist ‘of © 


Feberuary and continee until the Ist of April, 
and then prepare to plant corn and potatoes. 

As my letter is getting somewhat lengthy I 
will give a general description of several valleys 
which I visited and close. . Eighteen miles from 
Petaluma is Santa Rosa, situated in an extensive 
valley of fertile land, altho’ some of the country 
between Ayrscs and Santa Rosa seeins to be rath- 
er of a quicksand order and must be rather on- 
pleasant and’ muddy in the winter, and dry up 
badly in the summer. From there ‘to Heelsburgh 
sixteen miles is ‘a beautiful country, but I thinka 


good portion of the soil is rather poor from: the 


looks of the buildings; but the inhabitants are 
from Missouri, and you seldom see much: thrift 
among them. Heelsburgh is a smart, thriving lit- 
tle town, having three churches, three schools, 
one tannery, one tobacco factory and two hotels. 
So you see Missouri don’t predominate there; it 


is on'the Prussian river—the valleys or bottom’ 


land of this river are immensely rich, but is only 
1 1-2 to 2 1-2 miles wide. Here-they raise great 
crops of corn,'and in fact. every thing else to an 
enormous extent,but it isso far from markct they 
cannot afford to baul the grain,so they feed it out 


mostly. Hogs, poultry, beef cattle, butter and 


eggs are the staple commodities of their trade. 
Twelve miles from Heelsburgh the river. enters 


the Redwood hils and farming comes to an end. | 


Then comes Green valley, famous for its fine truit 
and the sand, hills round it for ‘big rabbits and 
coons, and that is all—the valley is small and se- 
cluded. Another'twelve miles I entered the Be- 
dago country; as 1 emerged from the: thickets 


of lofty redwood, spruce and cedar:i came in- 
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view of the fair rolling hills: of ‘Bedltigo—it ‘séem- 


éd like etitering another countty. This is’ the fa- | 


mous Tand for potatoes, they-grow almost sponta- 

neously yeat after without planting if ‘seed is left 
in the ground The highest ‘hill tops (and there 
are some high ores) raisés "the largest’ aiid best if 


the ground can be plowed.” The potatoes are cut , 


one eye in @ piece, and dropped about one foot a- 
pait in’ every third farrow at the first plowing 
and have no moré attention until digging time 
comes. Sometimes they are plowed or dug out 


with a' machine, at'another by Tidians. The po- | 
tatues are either put. in sacks of 120 Ibs. each, or ' 


in large piles and ‘cdvered with straw until sold. 
Farmers frequently plant as High’ as 200 acres in 
a season. The soil of the’ Bedago‘country, and 
the Two Rock and Big ‘valleys are of a rich san- 
dy’ loam, ‘is easy plowed, aid raises €normous 
crops of all/kinds of ‘grain, vegetables and fruits, 
The plows in ‘use are suiall and light, generally 
drawn by ‘tliree hotses; mostly ‘Small and thin in 
fiesh. The ground is only plowed onceé’for any 
kind of crop, and the crops cut with ‘machines of 
the best patents, and threshed ‘in the fields, as 
barns are scarce, and ten sacked fur market.— 
The average crops ate—-Wheat from 25 to 60'bu. 
Oats 40 to 100, Barley 25 t6°60, Potatoes 150 to 
300 per acre. ‘Hay is either wild’ oats or volun- 
téer grain from last year’s seed, yielding from \1¥ 
to 2} tons per acre. | It'is nothing uncommon for 
otie farin’to’ prodtice’ 20,000 bushels of grain in 
One season. This sounds large, but it is neverthe- 
fess true—still farmers say they “can’t make ‘it 
pay,” and'I don’t wonder at it, and I wilt tell you 
thy in my next letter. 


; With respects, Wirnrat a Coivin. 





Land for Emigrants, rf. 


The California Farmer : says ; We have a s letter 
of inquiry from Michigan. We have also letters 
of similar import from Illinois, Towa, New York, 
and from Pennsylvania ; and hardly a ‘mail arrives 
that we do not receive letters of i inquiry for land 
and “homes.” “This is a good sign for our State. 


We send thé Farmer to all’ applicants to show’ 


them the condition of our State. To such imi- 


grants wé call their attention to'the large track’ 


of land known’ as the “Antelope Ranch,” adver- 
tised'in out’ paper.’ Here ‘is'& good opportalitty 
for new comers. ' Let them look to it. Call at 
our *Reading-room,” arid we will aid thém ‘in 


getting ‘homes, The’ Antelope Ranch is a splen-' 
did tract of land,’ the last year the ¢rops were: 
fair ; barley,'75 bush, per acre, wheéat,'30 bush,’ 


tobacco was grown ‘successfully; 10 acres in ‘one 
lot—and: there is no product that will not grow 


Joxuriantly. Living: streams of water are abun-" 








dant on thé place. ‘Ttisa ‘deep: rich soil, a, prairie 
Jand of noble’ ‘appearance, capable of. making five 
hundred ‘happy homes, New roads are being Jaid 
out around and across this, great tract of country 
which is now easy of fccess—the soil i is from 3 to 


10 feet decp. 
There is ‘also’ 14,000 acres for gale in Sonoma 


Valley‘ one of the’ nhost productive and healthy fh 
the” State tit’ is’ Well Watéred, bounded ‘ah the 
douth by ‘San Pablo Bay. Tt'is easy of accéss to 
Sun Francisco ‘market, and not surpassed in a 

respect by any’ ‘tract of the ‘sani size in’ California. 





THE vudin 2 TIME FOR corrine * 

hte WHEAT. 1 ao A 
® A correspotident to’ the Germantown “Telegraph 
from Chester County, ‘Penn., says:—This harvest 
I have’ made some’ careful and? thorough experi- 
ments to ascertain the proper degree of ripeness 
which wheat should attain before being cut, and 
knowing that you cam appreciate such experi- 
ments, I have setit you: a short account and the 

result, which you must use as you see best. 
About this time last year I noticed: a series 
of experiments by one of your ‘correspondents, 
made for the same purpose; but I think ‘his plan, 
though a good one, is }iable to error; he com- 
pared the wheat by grains. The grains-not being 
regular in size, a variation might:*sometimes oc- . 
cur. To avoid any possible error on this score, I 
have compared equal measures of mine by weight, 
and as it is usually sold by this guage, it ig per- 
haps the most proper one. Another objection to 
Lis plan is, that having a small number of grains, 
the experiment may be affected by extra heads 
of wheat. To obviate this trouble, I cut several 


| sheaves (tbree during: portion of the,time, and 


two the balance) every, morning. The manner of 
conducting the experiment was this: Several of 
my neighbors as well.as myself being desirous of 


‘having the experiment tried, we agreed that I 


should try it, and if any loss "popursed thei eby, it 
should fall on all equally. On the, 26th of June 
we selected from my field a portion near one side, 
which seemed to us to be as evenly ripened as we 
could get , and at the same time appeared to bea 
fair average of the whole field.. The field had 
been plowed twice, well harrowed, and manured, 
the seed drilled .in at the rate.of 1) bushels per 
acre. ‘tn. the spring, as soon as the ‘season would 
admit, the field was rolled with a heavy, plank 
roller, to press down any roots which might have 
been thrown out by the frost, an operation. which 


will semen many, times its cost, (about 62) cents 


per acre.) 
The experimental cutting was commericed on 


the ‘morning of the 27th June, and from ‘that to. 
the 1st of J uly, two good sheaves were cut every’ 
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rua at or near six o’clock ; from the Ist. to 
the Soth of Suly three sheaves, were cut every 

morning, s ‘These sheayes were cut with a sickle, 
and a metal label containing | the, date, was tied 

the band, of each sheaf; every morning. they 
‘were carried from the field to the barn,, and.laid 
pnamow over the barn. floor, Each set. of sheaves 
Femained, in the, field, one, day, and were then 
Daiised ; if wet, care. was taken to dry them well. 

, On, the Ist of August, the sheaves were taken 
down and threshed, by. striking the, heads; over 
the. edge of a hoard. Jaid, onan open. barrel, and 
each Jot cerefully by itself, with its proper label. 
Aa .spqn-es; all the Jofs, were; thneshed and ar- 
ranged, they were conipare@y with the following 
Fesult, "Equal measures,of, each were. taken» 
One. measure. of. that ¢cut.qn..; . 
j, duly 20, weighed.. 18 pocpiity 14 o ounces. 

“19 & 18 143 
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By reference to this’ table, we find that the 
grcels Gut on thé 10th'and 1th of July’ were the 
eaviest by nearly one pound, and from these, dat- 


ing both ways, the weiglit decreases, ‘Here, then, | 


is 4 question in simple” arithmetic. If-T gain 1 
porind on 19; how ‘many ~ would be gained on one 


hel, 60" ounds 7s “About four and three- 
pop ‘call “dead Tipe,” that.is, the grains were loose im 


nine-teenthé pounds, T think,’ 

© You ‘will notice that onthe’ 5th'and 6th of July: 
there was “hot the usual differdiice; this T'attii-. 
pute t6 thie fact that those days were faa and 
oy with some rain fn the morhings. same 


oi 


July ‘oth’ find 16th. 

‘During’ the first “six iti thie graiti dad 
ctisiéd’ between the fingers left hothing but the 
nusk and & fluid redettibling city milk’ more than 
anything else that I can, think of. . During’ ‘the! 





next fiye it seemed. ‘to become much thicker, and 
the husk ‘became more solid. ‘That cut on the) 


‘8th, 10th and 11th, when crushed,, seemed to be 
a. soft, pulp,, with no juice, That cut on the 15th 
could be broken very. readily,; while the last,cut 
ting - -eracked under the teeth, like whee whisk 
has, ‘been. kept all winter, 

In that: cut. June 27th, the Pa was vilon 
one joint from the, ground; in that July 8th, it 
was yellow, just aboye the second, joint; and on 
that which was cut July 11th, the straw "iP yelr 
low, within two joints of the top, 

In order to test the matter still farther, ata 
of each. were taken to-an old. and experienced 
Brandywine miller, and his. judgment. was asked, 
without his knowing, anything about the experi- 
ment, He, after a. little. hesitation, picked. out 
that cut July, 1)th, as best. suiting his purpose, 
but he hesitated between the three parcela cut 
July 12th, 10th and 9th, He told us that the 
parcels suaneend 13, 14, 15 and.16, (cut July 8, 
7, 6 and 5,) looked as, well as any, but did not 
weigh as much, and. would dry away more than 
those which he salnaied as the best. 

To find their relative values for flour, the dif- 
ferent parcels from July 4th to the last cut, were 
put, to a still farther test., That cut.on the 5th; 
6th, 7th and 8th was well mixed together, and 
exactly one bushel taken to the; mill; that cut 
on the 9th, 10th and 11th was seryed in the same 
way; so alse was that cut on the 12th, 13th, 14th, 
T5th, 16th, and that cut-on the 17th, 18th, 19th, 
Roe mh part of that cut on, the 20th, ts 
making four parcels of one bushel each, , The, 

miller, was in the ,secret this time, and was req 
quested to make the greatest possible amount of 
good ftour and the smallest. amount,of. bran he. 


} could out, of, each of the four lots. “y In the first 


and earliest cut bushel the proportion of flour 
was 75 per cent;,in the second lot 78 per cent; 
in the third lot 76 percent; and i in the last and 


F fourth lot 74 per cent. 


The miller (an old hand), pronounced a rah 
of flour from No. 2 to be far better than the same, 
amount of any of the others, 

The |; last cutting (July 20th). was ‘what I would. 


the chaff, and were. yery easily shaken out... That, 
cut, J aly 10th and llth, when it got dry.in, the 


‘barn, threshed very easily, but not so easy as the, 
: ‘other, the chaff seemed lighter,, and, eyen now, is, 
'| not so stiff and harsh as the other... 


‘So. ,xauch, for the experiment; now for our con-, 
clusions; ..All.the members of the party institut~: 
ing, the experiment received ; unanimously, That, 
‘the. proper, time, to.cut wheat is when the!grain in) 
the,middle.of the ear can be crushed. betucen the fin-' 
ge,and leave nothing but the husk and a thick pulpy 
aoithout ony fmid-avaund dtsedgesiyii 1) ticivuenl 
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wel go with we Rowthéattahign6tMeabdhs: 
6d'] ENTERPRISING, FARMERS, 2: 
, There. are not very’ many evidences of an in+ 
terprising agricultural ‘population’ in the: State of 
Michigan, ‘The, farming, comminnities are com- 
posed of hardworking, industrious men, arva class, 
and they number very many thorough and suc- 
cessful farmers, byt,so, far,as,heard from they 
“follow the known and fre nented road.”., There 
dite ‘some exceptions. Maken together : a an en- 
tire class, farmers, or those, who till the soil, or 
direct its titlage in ‘this country, far exceed in 
knowledge and general intelligence than the same 
Glass of persons in any other country. Yet in 
England and France, and perhaps some ‘other 
dountries, agriculture is progressing faster, and 
applying improvements, to a greater extent than 
we do. The newer and more improved methods 
of agriculture,'as fearned and demonstrated by 
experiment of learned ‘and scientific men, there 
ineet with some encouragement, and are exten- 
sively applicd in the general cultivation of the 
soil, and'a large increase in the productiveness of 
the. countries has been the result. Many means 
have been adopted to encourage more correct and 
proper’ methods of farming in this country, and 
more especially in this State, and much has been 
accomplished, but to no great extent, or at least 
to'no corresponding extent, has any}general bene- 


fit ensued. 
The Secretary of the State Agricultural Socie- 


ty in an address before the wititer meeting at Yp- 
silanti: last winter, said, ‘If we ask to day, aré 
the'' varieties’ of wheat ‘which we cultivate of 4 
higher quality, more’ productive, or’better able 
to contend ‘with its insect enemies, or with the 
changes of the climate, or better adapted to the 
peculiarities of our soils than’ were’ the vatieties 
grown. fifteen years ago, what would be our an- 
swer? I feat very much that we would have to 
answer that in no’ one of these points wére our 
wheats of 1864 actually ¢qual to the ‘wheats of 
1849.” And the ‘same answet would perhaps be 
given in relation to our othet crops, and to some 
extent also applidable to'farm stock. 

: The reason 'to be assigned, is the ‘neglect of 
hone to apply the knowledge and information 
they ‘already possess, and their negligence in ‘ac- 
quiring moré. The exercise of bone and musélé 
is held in too’ high estimation, ard the cultivation’ 
of the’ niind/-and: exercise ‘of the intellect too 
much disregatiled. ‘In what neighborhood cart 
you not point toa farmer, wlio, for wealth aé- 
eumulated by his busiriéss, stands’ among the first, 
and yet not o1é Yeat' in five do they ‘réctive any 
agricultural jourial, seldoin’ ever read a’ book up- 
on the subject ‘of agriculture, até tnembers of ‘tio 





agricultural » soviety, scarcely ‘ever attend: the’ 


~ 


: | eotinty fairs, much 168d Bedome exhibitors, attend 
| a*iState’filir’ perhaps Giie or twige iti's vretinies 

| to sde'the show. Their method of fardiitiy is thé 

most ‘comrhon, the eaihe “ts ‘that price By er 
thetr neighbors. a iesanes & 

- Now what'ls the secrét of their dicceas? | nr 
energy, industry, dnd” rigid’ éconbmiy.” They’ are 
looked tp’ to'ds examples, ‘and in ‘thahiy fexpectis 
worthy of imitation. “They are a worthy~ ‘class 
of ‘citizens, hottest, upright; and ‘genetally’ of the 
best moralisuithie * bone and sinew’ of the coti- 
try. They are nevertheless great’ barriers’ to ih? 
proveriont: Hiving stitcéédéd'thémisetves by ie 


| defatigable enérgy and close attention to business, 


they are out of all patience with ‘any one who at: 
tempts to explain to them “haw they’ might ‘have 
stoteeded better, or any other method of success 
for others.» They have “no word ‘of encoarage- 
ment’ for any of the many ‘hterprises that are 
set on foot for the public’ bénefit of the ‘rural 
classes. The same’ methods practiced by them- 
selves, ate prescribed for ‘others, and everything 
else proscribed. Boiled pork and hoininy Having 
their favorite dietj and 'blud jéans and fall cloth 
their chosém apparel; it is*‘boiled pork ‘and: homi# 


ny and blue jeans and fullcloth, that must form 


the luxuries of their: posterity.‘ Living within a 
narrow circle,:and never going beyond its limits, 
they are not ina condition to improve: upon the 
present order of ‘things.’ ‘They' do not live’in the 
world» brought to light ‘by ‘the: creative forevér, 


and investigation of the genius of men; bat’ plod: 


along in the one revealed to thest cheongs the 


sense of right alone.; 
Public interests may be as shen oBeesicnen hap- 


pens to be, favorite ‘theories with them, but, the 
connection of private interests, or, individual ca-, 
ses with public interests and visa versa; are never 
discovered. , As, a single instance, after, baving 
labored ,about.a year .in establishing a township 


‘Farmers, Association, at one of. the meetings hay- 


ing recounted our success, our, visible: suecess, to 
wit: The establishment.of a correspondence with, 
the. Department of Agriculture, and thereby. re- 
covering and. distributing: about twenty dollars 
worth of superior vegetable and.grain. seeds, the 
dist¥ibiition of agricultural documeritsyand a fair 
commencement of a farmers Library, also the in- 
teresting’ and’ instructive meetings wé had héld. 
I was followed by dtie Of these suctessful farmers, 
who aftér having mountéd and rode his hobby 
(all such ‘men’ Have Hobbies): ovér ‘the “usual 
ground, pronounced the rarer image as! “tathier 
barren 6f results.” 

Uw order to accomplish general pas aa in 
auricditaré and vadvaneement of rural, interests 
the! prejudice :sintertaiidd: by::the better and 


‘wealthier ‘class:of farmers: towards sucli abings, 
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sanst, be removed, and the general distrust of, the. 
abilities.of one another .removed.. The old. cans, 
not be moved, it is the,influence brought:to, bean 
wpon the young that must accomplish the object. 
And here I have a general suggestion to,make to 
all, who are.engaged in ,any such enterprises:.— 
Bring forward the young..men, whilst I have re- 
peatedly noticed -the case) of the projectors and 
managers of agricultural societies, in clioosing the 
older, and wealthier farmers as executive officers, 
and committeemen, I have almost; as .often 
noted their non-attendance to the duties required 
of them, and as far:as my. knowledge goes, ex- 
ecutive committees.are sparsely attended, and’ a- 


warding committees, have to be. made upon the | 


day their attendance is required, 

First of all intelligence should be disseminated, 
and in the,next place, its application encouraged. 
I have been writing about a class,of men, whom 
I wish I was, writing to: \ 1. wish ,every man ‘of 
the kind in the State were readers of the Michi- 
gan Farmer, They ought all to be zealous suip- 
porters of it. | You who do/rend it, do» not | mis- 
understand me... If I liave;misrepresented you, I 
will take it back...Plead your case through the 
columns of the; Farmer.',,In the mean ‘time, do 
not discourage; the efforts of: enterprising young 
farmers. Think as muchof them,and treat them 
with the same respect as you do the young men in 
your neighborhood, wlio have gone tothe county 
seat to practice law,)or initiated. themselves into 
any other well dressed profession. | 

The good effect of your encouragement of the 
plans, and schemes, of enterprisiig ‘young men; 
is‘worth more'tlian all the money, or real estate 
you can give them: Your tigid notions may re- 
gard them as unwise; but take this'as'a living and 
enduring truth. ' if they cannot siieceed in car- 
rying out their own ‘ideas; they will most’ surely 
fail if’ they’ attempt tobe guided ‘by yours. ' For 
my part; T had mueh rather fail in ‘my own’ ac- 
count, an@ in my “own ‘natural way, than to'sue- 
ceed under the directions ‘of some’ other person. 
I’*believe in separate individualities, arid ‘as’ ¥ 
wish to éstabiish’ ‘an identity for _— \ wi tg 
the sam¢ for others.’ ° 


Toa, May; 1864." | EW, 





A iemaniedl Afair. a Hester, fathetsinn 
law of Treadwell, the, Bank swindler who is said 
to have charge of the satchel, visited. the village, 
of Hudson, ong, day. Jast, week, called on a few) of 
the: victims of ;his.son-in-law, and, proposed, to 
give his home creditors $14,000 and. Treadwell’s si 
effects, leaving: foreign creditors out in the. ,celd. 
The pleni was at once rejected, when there) was: 
some talk abont'tar and feathersianditopes, The: 


old gentleman*beeame nervous during the night, 
a 





» and, leftithe hotel by:érawling out of a window, 
leaving lris*wateh ‘and weAitié th ‘his tooth. 
| nextiddy he-turned up'in: Adrian} having’ footed 
 hisway’through fields and | -by-roads ‘during the 








The 


nigtt and day... He only-tread-well! through’ thé 
fields by the ‘| bright, silver light of the moon.” 


is SHEEP 1 TICKS. 


The Practical Shepherd gives. the following, in 
regard to the different remedies:) 

«A very ticky flock of lambs. cannot he. kept 
in good order, and when they ‘become poor and 
weak, towards spring, | these destructive parasites 
daly reduce them lower and render it extreme, 
ly difficult to save their lives, Ticks are. found 
on all pry in neglected flocks, but the heat and 


; . t > it. V 
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st 


to take shelter. in the long. “Wool ‘of the. gig 
Here they are so readily exterminated, that it is 
as much of a disgrace a as a loss to the flock-master, 
to suffer them to remain in, a breeding , flock. 
About a fortnight efter shearing, every, lamb 
should be dipped in a decoction of tobacco strong 
enough to kill the ticks. The last, point, can. be 
readily setiled by an experiment on a few, of 
these insects, The decoction is poured into a 
narrow, deep box, which has an inclined she!f on 
one side, covered with a grate. One man holds 
the Jamb by: the, fore-legs, with .one..band, and 
with the other grasps the nose so as to prevent 
any of the. fluid from. entering,;the nostrils;,or 
mouth; another holds the Jamb, by, the hind-legs; 
and they. then entirely i immerse, it,in the flaid. 
It is immediately taken out. placedion the grate; 
and every, part of, its .wool care‘ully ‘squeezed. 
The grated shelf conducts the. liquor. back | into 
the box.. ;lm default of a dipping, box, two; tubs 
may be used... After dipping the lamb. into: one, 
it.is set, on its feet in the. empty. one, the wool 
squeezed out, and the liquor returned to the. dip- 
ping tub as often as.is necessary. 

_ Mr. Thorne informs,me that ;he. mixes whale 
oil with the tobacco, water, until, the latter iscon- 
siderably thickened by; it; and che thinks this 
renders the wash beneficial to the fleece. 

A solution of arsenic has been. used. for the 
same pnrpose in Great Britain, and at the present 
time, it. is vastly more economical than, tobacco. 
Three pound.of white arsenic, in powder, are dis- 
solved in six gallons.of boiling water,.and forty 
gallons of cold water are added, ; The, whole is 
well-stirred with a.stick, and, the Jamb. is |,then 
immersed precisely inthe same way. as.in the tos 
bacco water. The, remaining, Jiquor ; containing 


‘this deadly. poison, should , be. ponred ‘where: no 
‘animal .can go: to it ; ‘and: the dipping ! box, valter 
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being well rinsed, should be put in a safe ‘pldca 


‘and used ‘for'no other’ purpose: | Arseni¢'is not 


poisonous to the hands if they’ are sound ; and 
even if the skin shéuld be'a little broken, a cou- 
ple of hours exposure to the above described - so- 
lution would be attended with no danger. ’ If 


‘large surfaces of the hand are denuded ‘of ‘skin, 


an injurious absorption of the arsenic might take 

place. : 
If the lambs of a breeding ‘flock ‘are pzoperly 

dipped, but very few ticks will’ be found either 


‘on the oldsheep or on the lambs at the next 
‘shearing. If killed in the same way on the suc- 


ceeding year’s lambs, they will generally be whol- 
ly exterminated from the flock; and if no ticky 


_ sheep are subsequently introduced into it, and it 


is kept in good order, two or three more years 
may elapse before another tick may be foundin it. 

When lambs have been suffered to go until 
winter without dipping, and. are covered with 


_ ticks, arsenic boiled in-water, an ounce to, a gal- 
«Jon, is poured on them; but the Mountain Shep- 


herd’s Manual, which recommends this, adds:— 
‘In this method, however, several of the. ticks 
escape by crawling to the extremities of the fila- 
ments,’: The common mercurial gintment of the 
shops, mixed with seven parts of lard, is an. ef- 
fectual remedy, It is rubbed on the skin in fur- 
rows made by opening the wool, and should be 
most freely applied to the parts which are es- 
pecially frequented by the insects, viz., the neck 
and brisket. Half.an ounce of it. may thus be 


_'used with entire safety on a common sized meri- 
« no lamb, having the ordinary access to shelter, in 


— 


any but exceedingly tempestuous or changeable 
weather; and this would be more than sufficient 
for the purpose. In England, where mercurial 
ointment is frequently used, it is believed to have 
a generally salutary effect on the skin and on the 
growth of the wool. Indeed, it is often. applied 
for this express purpose, about the first of Oc- 
tober, to lambs which were dipped at shearing, 
and which therefore, have no vermin on them, 
It.is also applied to grown sheep for the same 
purposes, at the close of the coupli: g season—2 


’ _ Ibs. to 20 head—or 13-5 per head. An ounce 


would be sufficient on a grown Merino. 





Water Fixings ter Farmers. 


A correspondent of the Germantown, Telegraph 
says, “considering the small expense usually re- 
quired to put up the necessary water fixtures, it 
is surprising that ‘any farmer should‘be. without 
them if he has a'spring where he can obtainfrom 


‘three to six feet fall fora ram, or a stream. of wa- 


ter with from five to ten feet fall to turn a wheel 


connected with a forcing pump. The cost is often 


much Jess than that of digging and walling a well, 
and placing ‘pump ‘in it,‘and; besides, spring wa- 


4 drills run. 





ter is usually softer than well water,and of course 
m:re desirable for household purposes. 

The writer has had a hydraulic ram in operation 
for more‘that twenty ‘years; with ‘very’ little re- 
pair. It is worked by a single spring with about 
four feet fall, forcing the water one hundred yards 
up 4 hill to an elevation ‘of’ forty-five feet. The 
reservoir in: the ‘second story ‘of ‘the house is 
simply an oak hogshead, charred inside. and 
made for the purpose, costing a few dollars, and 
as sweet now as it was when the water was first 
introduced. The whole fixture is truly labor- 
saving.” 





Millet. ; 

We think our farmers will do well to give more attention to 
raising millet. Itis one of the best and most profitable. hay 
crops we have. Ifcut when in full bloom, itis considerel by 
good judges to be equal to the best timothy, while it yields a 
much heavier crop on the same land. If the seed be allowed 
to ripen, the quality ef the hay is not quite as good, and it of 
course is more exhausted to the soil. But in the latter caso 
the hay fs still of good quality, and will be relished by all 


kinds of stock. 


An excellent plan is, to plow the ground, and manure well, 
sow abont the usnaltime for thespring grains, and cut abdut 
the middle of June. As soon as the crop is off, plow, manure, 
and sow'as before. The second crop will have smple time to 
ripen its:gseed before the heavy frosts in the fall.. By pursuing 
this plan, two heavy crops can be taken from the same Tand, 
and seed for next genson secured. Two cuttings will give, on 
good corn land, at least four tons per acre of good hay. One 
peck of seed per acre will do, butif donble that quantity be 
used, the hay will be finer, and therefore preferable for ordi- 
nary feeding. | If sown thick, weeds stand no chanee at all— 
the millet entirely covering and monopolizing the ground. 

Forage crops will be worth looking after this year, and we 
advise our farmer, readers to try some millet. It is easily 
raised, and is most certainly a cheap crop for feeding, Try & 
patch of it Plowman, 


Field Calture of Cabbage. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman. says, Iam jast 
reparing a piece of land for cabbage, as [ raised a good crop 
ast year with very little expense or extra trouble. First se- 

lect: piece of rich loamy soil; manure thoroughly with cow 
or sheep manure; plow about ten itches deep, and leave it 
until the first week in June or the middle wi 1 do; then plow 
again, but not deep; harrow it well, and mark it 3 feet each 
way. The first wet day take up the plants; get a boy to drop 
one in each hill; iet a man follow with a setting-stick. Be 
sure to set them up straight, and pack the earth around the 
plants. In a week go through them witha hoe, and loosea the 
earth around the plants, and replsee those that failed. In 
three or four weeks go through them with a cultivator, and bill 
them with the hoe. In August hoe again, and they will «io un- 
til November, then they can: be soid or fed to milch cows, and 
will produce more milk and batter than any other food. Cab- 
bage will keep on the barn floor antil New-Year. Those that 
I feed in spring, I bury in the lot and take them up as[ want 
them. I feed them to both sheep and cows, and with good hay 
are the cheapest and best food they can zet, as it will’ cost no 
more to raise anacre of eabbage!thanit will an acre of potatves 





How To Raise Turntes.—A. Dawson, of London, C. W. 
tells how he manages to get good crops of turnips, as fol- 
lows:—*I plow my land in the fall. In the spring t draw on 
my: manure at the rate of 25 loads to the acre, plow it in, dr. 
it well, if lumpy, roll it, plow it again, drag It and roll it unti 
it is as fine'as a flowergarden. Mark ont the drills with a 
plow, about two inches deep; follow along and put in the 
seed with a drill, about two pounds to theacre. I ulways sow 
enough seed for the fly and myself too, After the seed ig 
sown I cover with the drag, harrowing the sarne way as the 
I make thedrills with a plow because we have 
nothing better here; but be sure to put your seed on the damp 


} earth I always sow thé Improved’ Purple Top, and about 


the first week in June.” 
Turnip Fry.—A correspondent of the Colonial Farmer 


‘says: A year or two ago, at an agricultural meeting, I was 


struck with a remark made by a gentleman present, to the 
effeet that the surest method of preventing the ravages of ‘the 
turnip-fly, was to apply a substance which would diyert the 
attention of the fly from the fp and he went on to say, 
that for such a purpose he had used Indian corn meal, which 
he sprinkled pretty freely along the rows. Incredible as this 
statement appeared to me to be, | was still willing to give ita 
tria), and last year applied the meal to several rows of my 
he rows thas treated were untouched by thé'fly, 


turnips 
while those to which it had not been applied, were more or 
less destroyéd. ‘I believe'in it, Mr. Editor, and am so well 


ploosed, snet I thought I would make-the reguit known to my 
rother farmers, 
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HORTICULTURE. 


A MICHAGAN NEW SE SEEDLING’ PEACH. 


_ The Niles Enquirer “and St. Joseph “Traveler, 
published in Berrien county, which. has become.so 
famous for jthe.cultivation of Peaches, each speak 

‘in a highly eulogistic manner of a Michigan new 
eecdling peach, Claiming it to be very hardy, pro- 
ductive, a strong grower, and of rich flavor ‘and 
flesh. If it a new kind, and actually ‘possesses 
the qualities claimed, it will prove a most valua- 
ble acquisition to Michigan and horticulture at 
large. The Inquirer says: 

Our attention has been called to an article pub- 
lished recently in the Traveler, describing a new 

, Seedling peach, grownjby George Parmelee, of 
Benton. From what we can learn, we judge that 
this new candidate for public favor is destined to 

. revolutionize the peach growing section of our 

State. Hitherto only imported varieties have 

"been propagated to any extent; but if, and there 
‘seems at present no doubt, this tree shall prove 
to be sufficiently hardy to withstand the frosts of 
this Northern region with certainty, and the fruit 
prove equal to the promise of last year’s growth, 
hereafter the Parmelee Peach: will command ‘the 
attention .of the peach-growers ofthe West, to 
the exclusion of every other variety. On the o- 

 riginal tree, now growing in the midst of a peach 
orchard of over two thousand trees, there'is at 
this time every indication of a full crop this sea- 

«on; while on all the other trees in the orchard, 
there will not probably be a peck of peaches.— 
The test of the frost of last winter was a very 
severe one, but this tree does net exhibit the least 

| signs of having been affected thereby. 








- We.also append the article of the Traveler in 
regard to this new seedling peach: 
A Remarkable Peach Tree. 

Last week we were shown through the exten- 
"sive peach orchards of Mr. George Parmelee, on 
» the lake shore, just north of this village. We be- 

lieve Mr. Parmelee is a pioneer in the peach busi- 


ness here, having in 1849 planted the first trees 


* with a view to growing that delicious fruit for the 
Chicago market. The difficulty of obtaining trees 
at that time was very great, he having obtained 
the first settings from Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. P. now bas 70 acres set in peach and apple 
trees, (mostly peach ).and is still preparing to set 
more, But we propose,to speak more particular- 
ly of a very remarkable tree found on his grounds 

' —remarkable in the proof it has given of its ex- 

_. traordinary hardiness, and in the number of blos- 

, 80m buds with which it was covered when we 

visited it. The tree is a seediing, having sprung 


from the pit of the “St..Joseph Yellow Rareripe.” 

This last. named variety. bas shown itself the most 

hardy of any heretofore, producing fruit when the 

Crawfords, and all other varieties were killed. 
‘Lhe tree in question stands in the immediate 

neighborhood of other trees.of the original varie- 

ty which bore Jast year on an average only a half 

a dozen peaches, while it produced a basket full. 

It is proper here to remark, that the trees are 

young, last year being their first bearing year.— 

The Rareripes all have a very few blossoms on, 

but this seedling is Joaded with them to an ex- 

tent almost miraculous. The qualities of the 
peach which it bore last year we will give in the 
language.of Mr. Parmelee: 

“The color is a bright golden-yellow, with occa- 
sional dashes of red ; shape much like the O]d 
Mixon Free; size fully equal to it; flesh yel- 
low, juicy, and sweet.” 

The tree has a very fine appearance, and bran- 
ches in such a manner as not to be at all liable to 
split down when heavily laden with fruit. Mr. 
Parmelee proposes to propagate this variety as 
rapidly as possible, and will soon be prepared to 
furnish trees or buds to all who: may wish for‘ a 
tree that will resist perfectly the influence of 
storms, such as swept over the auras the Ist of 
January, 1864. 

The name of the gentleman on whose grounds 
this tree stands, is a sufficient guarantee against 
humbug or imposition. ° 





CARE OF STRAWBERRIES, 


We usually pass through our beds about this 
time with a fork hoe or potato digger, and loosen 
the surface of the soil and pick out all weeds: It 
is then a good plan to scatter a liberal quantity‘of 

well rotted manure amoung the vines or “hilsi”— 
After which mulch well—say one inch deep, with 
sawdust’ or tanbark or clean straw orhay. If 
any of the readers of this article sould have an 
old bed in which the vines have run together so 
as to becume a thick mat of plants spade under 
strips about one foot wide, leaving strips of plants 
about the same width. Work among these vines 
with a fork hoe—pick out all weeds and scatter 
avery liberal supply of well rotted manure a- 
mong them, over which scatter the mulching. 

To those who think they will not get as much 
fruit in this way as by leaving the whole mass of 
plants, I would advise to try the experiment on 
one part of their beds, and report the resuit, cs 
pecially in the sizo of their, fruit. 

After the beds are through, fruiting, spade over 
the groutid, leaving narrow strips of plants—say 
3to4 inches wide. Work well among these with 
the fork hoe—manure highly, and as the plants 





throw out “runners,” train them along the edges 
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of the rows., . Before truiting ,season -next :year 

give them the same tréatmeént as before described. 

~-A. M. Purpy, South .Bend; Ind. f 
New Soil for Strawberries. 

It isa great mistake to devote the same place 
of ground to strawberries several years in succes- 
sion. As often as.a, new bed i is made—as often as 
you re-set, your, plants—give them # fresh piece 
of ground. to grow in. Strawberries seem to ex- 
haust the ground of some. element they , need 

_ sooner than almost any other plant, and it is dif- 
‘ficult to find a fertilizer that will supply the 
waste. It is not necessary to make apiece of 
ground on purpose for strawberries by the addi- 
‘tion of manure, leaf-mold, ashes, salt, road scrap- 
ings, &c.; just set them in any part of your gar- 
den where the ground is moderately rich and 
where strawberries have not grown before, or at 
“Jeast not in some years, and they will be satisfied, 
and will do better than if pampered with a varie- 


ty of artifical food. © But be sure and move them 
often. 








Water Your Strawberries. . 


When the fruit is forming, and especially when 
it has commenced to ripen, the beds should be 
plentifully watered -once a day, at least. ‘You 
need: not be afraid of putting too much on; the 

more the better. It will repay the labor. tenfold. 
We find that rather low, moist ground, not glar- 
ingly exposed to the sun, and mulched, is far to be 
preferred to: high, exposed ground, without any 
protection, for growing strawberries. A. little 
shade does not. hurt, strawberries, and a moist soil, 
artificially or naturally, is decidedly to be chosen. 
The best uniform crops.we ever raised, or ever 
saw, were produced under such circumstances. If 
properly treated, there is no crop more certain 
than the strawberry, or easier to obtain, If neg- 
lected there is nonethat yields so unsatisfactorily. 





June THE Time To Prone Froit Trees.—E. 
D. Wright, in the Genesee Farmer, contends ‘that 
June is the proper season to prune fruit trees, 
offering as the ground of his faith the following 
reasons, which we put in a condensed form: 
1. A limb being cut off before the growing sea 
son, both wood and bark’ will dry and die back 
where cut is made. What it thus loses while 
waiting for the growing season must be madé up 
by the growth of netd'toood when that season ar- 
tives; Nature undertakes to heal the wound by 
growing it over with this new wood) but much 
. time is lost before it will grow up from the’ point 
where life still remains, between the bark atid the 
‘wood, to the place where it would be if the cut 
were mule i im May: or atte instead of span 
or March... 7) ras 34 - dug 





, 2 Where.a limb is cut off; before.,the growing 
season,.and before or at the ..time of. the .spring 
flow of sap, the. sap must; come to the, surface 
where cut, and there be evaporated or fermented, 
pearing the wood sour and, wala and liable soen 

rot, 





THE CON con» GRAPE. 


Tn they TransactionsfoF the Missouri State Hor- 
ticultural Society for 1863,” we find the follow- 
ing: Speaking of a small wjneyard i in that State. 

The Concords produced the first“bearing year 
ten pounds to the vine—the thirty vines produc- 
ing more than double the amount of the seventy 
Isabellas and Dianas. The Dianas produced a- 
bout four pounds to the vine, Catawbas about ‘the 
same, whilst the Isabellas were almost worthless 
from leaf blight. The second year the Concords 
produced about seventeen, Dianas fourteen, and 
Catawbas ten pounds per vine. The third, which 
is tte present pear, the Concords produced ten 
pounds—would have done as well as last year 
but for the rot, the Catawbas nearly as much, 
and the Dianas having oyerborne last year pro- 
duced but little. Dianas and Catawba have both 
been troubled with leaf blight the present year, 
but the Diana is less affected than it was last 
year. Mr. Seymour. would not hereafter plant 
Catawba or Isabella; would plant Diana for fa- 
mily use ; it hangs well and keeps till Christmas- 
Would plant Crevelling, Hartford Prolific and 
Concord for market, and Norton's Virginia for 


wine, 
Two vineyards of Mr. Geo. Husmann were vis- 


ited. He'is one of the most zealous cultivators, 
and has’ published an “ Essay on the ‘Culture of 
the Grape in the Great West.” Mr. Husmann 
says the Concord, though a strong grower, must 
be short priined. He 'shortens’in like a peach 
tree, leaving two to five’ eyes on a branch, afid 
greatly increasing the productive capacities of the 
vine. Many notes are made by the Committee 
on the varieties Mr. Husmann cultivates, but we 
have not space'to copy them. ‘The Concord is 
his favorite; 400 vines produced, in 3 years, layers 
and 2000 pounds grapes worth $1,483: 

Mr. Poeschel approves of Mr. Husmann’s view 
concerning the pruning of the’ Concord. “A Virie 
of ‘this variety, pruned ‘with long canes, produted 
only ‘four of five bunches of frait the present 


‘year, whilst another, pruned onthe plan recom- 


mended by Mr. Husmann, yielded fourteen or fif- 
teen pounds of grapes. Mr. Husmann thinks 
Norton’s Virginia and Herbamont may, nea the 


same system, 
Two hundred Concord vines, from onbdbinis put 


in the ground two years. and four months before, 
yielded the present year-$180 worth of froit, " ’ 
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Wine.-Fot the information of many-who-are| 
planting for the ‘purpose of making wines on’a 
larger or smaller scalé, we gite a brief synopsis 
‘of the'decisions of the committee on the’ quality 
‘of those wifes ‘made'from grapes which can be 
grown and ripened in the Middle and Eastern 
States. The ,character,of the Catawba and Nor- 
ton’s Virginia is known, but they are neither of 
them successfully raised north and east of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Concord—Vintage €f 1863. Reported as fol- 
lows:— . 

No. 1—Theodore Englemann, ety ort Ills. 

No. 2—C. Eisenmayer, ; - 

No. 3—William Poeschel, Hivinjt, Mo. 

No. 4—Michael Pueschel, , “ ve 

No. 4, by Michael Poeschel, was unanimously 
selected by the Committee, as best. No. 1, by 
Theodore Englemann, as second. No. 3, by Wil- 
liaut Poeschel, as third.’ No. 2, although a fair 
wine, was tajured, in the opinion of the Commit- 
tee, by the must having been fermented on the 
husks of the grape, a treatment which should be 
particularly avoided with this grape. 

The samples exhibited compared favorably with 
the best Catawba, and the exhibition of three 
such fine samples establish the Concord as a wine 
grape for the west, beyond controversy. 

Delaware—Vintage of 1863. Reported as s fol- 

- lows :— a 

Only one sample was exhibited, by Jacob Rom- 

mell, Hermann, Mo. An excellent wine, of deli- 
_cate., bouquet ant great body, considered by the 
Committee the:best;wine exhibited in this class. 

These »were all.of the class of white or light 
red wines. 

, Cliaton. nana as followen gern 

No. 4—-By Jacob Rommell, Hermann, Mo.; an 
; excellent dark red wine, of good body and excel- 
lent. flayor... Considered the best red wine on the 
table. 

Nos. 1,2, and, 3—By Mr. McClure, very in- 
ferior ; syideigly made from unripened grapes. 

Such is the condition of grape culture in Mis- 
souri and the new state of Illinois. It shows how 
important the subject.of grape growing is, and 
othe great interest it.is destined to become to the 
cultivators of the. country. There is no doubt 
we shall, ere long, supply. light wines of a quality 
equal to.those of the, best French and German 
vineyards. ; 


Prorirs oF fencers Axp WHEAT Cunrere.—Thonias Lib ys 
Yafarmer of Davis county, Wisconsin, gives a statement of 
- rative profit of w eat and sorghum cuiture in the Prat: 
AD bak He compares three acres of each on -the same 
farm, though the wheat land was much better soil, and makes 
‘Beret Brtt.ot! of the syshom field a #8, and that of the .wheat 
300 ‘galloris’ of ‘syrifp, ‘avd harvested 
ok of seaeaine profits werp three-fyld in favor of Ps 
sorghum crop. 











JUNE THE TIME OF PRUNING FRUIT 
TREES. 


Way. sHOULD we Prune ?In considering ‘this 
question, we should remember that, fruit and fruit 


trees have been brought to their present state of Band: 


excellence ‘by ‘constant care and culture ; that 
few, if any, of our best fruits were at frat of 
much value. “It is’said that the peach, the most 
excellent of all, was only a bitter almond. The 
apple, when stow ed to grow. wild, has seldom 
produced good fruit. Culture has chatiged them 
to what they now are; culture and care should 
have no intermission, if we would attain’ success, 

The knife—the pruning hook—has been a potent 
instrument in the hands of man in bringing about 
this refinement, and it becomes us to know when 
and how to use it, 

Trees are of different habits. Some are inclined 
to: grow to, wood, and their tops present a thick 
mass of limbs, with very little fruit, and that. of 
an inferior quality. Such, should be thinned out 
and cut back in order to reduce their wood buds 
and throw the strength-which tends to them into 
fruit buds. Others are too’erect or upright in 
their habits, and may need cutting back to give 


‘themoa more spreading head. Others are iiot 


well balanced; which fault may be corrected by 
pruning. There are other reasons why to prune. 
but they may more iehitech be. considered under 
the head— 


How to Proune.—The tievlds it comes from the 
nursery, should be pretty much robbed ofits top, 
in order to'retain’an equilibrium between its pow: 
er to furnish and its’ demand for nutriment—whith 
power was necessarily imPaired in transplanting, 

The prunirig should’ not be all made from the 
bottum upward, but the top must bei cut’ Back, bo 
as to commence’ the formation of the head not 
higher than your shoulders. ‘Three or four main 
limbs,’ on opposite sides, shotild be left ‘as the 
foundation for the head of the tree. If more are 
left let them be taken out the next summer, in 
June. All limbs, should be cut back at least 
one-half, and every cut should be commenced on 
the opposite side from the bud (even with its 
point) which you desire to continue as the, pto- 
longation of the limb. This bud then becomes, 
the terminal bud. The knife should be drawn 
with a little slant upward, coming out a little» 
bove the bud, The terminal bud, as a general 
rule, should be on the outward side of the limb 


; The tree will now need but little pruning. until 


the, third season, when you can begin to calculate 


,upon.the form it is inclined to take... Ifjone, side} 
is diposed to, outgrow the other, and is heavier, 
thin.it out and cut baek rather’ close, while:you 
cut back the other lightly. If disposed to be too 




















| wise lon tlie upper side. | €alenlate whether the limbs 





ag % closely ‘placed that the plants formed a: perfect 
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upright, out them back ‘heavily, bend ‘and fasten 
them more horizontally,making-an incision ‘length: 


will:be too: thick: together when they come'to' be’ large} 
and temove them white small: Let this rule be con- 
stantly borne: in')mind: and ‘applied to practice, 
yeanalter year, and you will avvid'the necessity 
and the injury of cutting off large limbs: ' 

,Allow no;surplus: wood to grow, and‘ no sap 
sprouts, to rob: the: fruit of that: nourishment 
which it needs.' Make tho' top open, so that the 
sun;may penetrate. 

, Crossed limbs and those that interfere must be 
cut out; also, thorny,scrubby and dormant limbs, 
Let. your trée be sé:open that the limbs wi:] not 
whip together and chafe by the wind. Use a fine 
saw, of some)instrument that will cut smooth.— 
Do not use an ax or a‘hatehet. 

. Every’ limb has ‘a joint—(if I may be allowed 
to to-call.it)—sin enlatgement where it joins an¢ 
other, At the smallest point just above this take 
it off smooth and clean; do not allow it to mar 
and tear down the bark. 

Prune at any time after the middle of May until 
the 148t'of Augnst.” ‘Prane in June and’ you Will be 
satisfied that it is the best time. aes D. Wricut, 
in ilanseen Former. 





, THE CURRANT. 

The culture of tne “currant, or,’ rather,, the 
planting out, of currant bushes in the garden, and 
allowing them to stand there; has: been a, custom 
all-over the, country, from. its early. history.— 
When this labor of setting out. was\once performece 
if, we take. common practice as evidence, the 
rhole work was done, and nothing remained but 
to gather the fruit in its season, or such portions 
of it as were left unconsumed by birds, and the 
Watter went.on until the next season of fruit 
gathering. Planted in fresh soils, their growth 
was liberal enough for a few years, and the fruit 
Was'of satisfactory: size.: As the bushes showed 
an. ‘ability ‘to! take a sort of care‘of themselves; 
nO pruning system was adopted; except such’ as 
was given by the browsing of animals, that .in 
Winter. had the liberty'of trampling the ‘garden 
grounds, ‘because they could ‘not do much hurt 
there.” Indeed, even this niiserable system of 
pruning -was,thanks to the hardiness of the plants, 
found.to be somewhat beneficial in its way, for it 
kept..the-growth: restricted, thus) a it'to 
produce more! fruit: 

/ The row of currant bushes! was usually net “by 
the fence”) around 'the garden, andthe ‘roots were 


mass of shtubbery. In winter; huge snow-drifts, 
in snowy: regions, were | found ‘over this mass,—_ 





These drifts gave-a very: food! protection to both | 


root and brarich ; but when tHe spring came, ‘and 
they melted away, they developed a very tan led 
fas. Many‘ of the shoots, froin the‘weight that 
had ‘been ‘lying’ over ‘them, were bowed to thé 
earth, nevér to rise again’by their own strength. 
Other shoots were ‘half recutiibent; and” so ‘they 
might be’ seen-in‘all ‘parts, in al sliapes’ and'cont 
ditions. “Those which suffered most, ‘in many if- 


‘stances died out, tlits’ introducing'a system, though 


fiot @ very’ jadietous one, of pruning. Asa mat+ 
ter sure to follow where.such a course was toler- 
ated, the stalks grew more and more feeble, the 
leaves prematurely fell from them, while the fruit, 
from exhaustion of the'stalk, diminishes in sizé 
and’ flavor, and the old bushes were ‘pronounced 
“used up.” They now stood a very good chance 
of being abandoned to any fate that might follow. , 
Sometimes, it was probably the case ‘that new 
plantations were formed ‘from the old; and’ then 
the new, in its turn, was left to’ work out for it- 
self asimilar destiny of ruin. Thé roots were left 
wholly unéared for.. If the grass matted around 
them, it was thought of little consequence. “It 
would have been thought a waste of manure’ to 
apply it to a currant bush, and‘a very great waste 
of time to have: raked leaves and placed around 


them.’ , 
As fond as the masses are of currants, ‘and: as 


usefv] and. necessary as they can be madein house- 
hold economy, and as easily as they are grown 
and perfected, we are reluctant to believe that‘a 
course similar to the one we have described is 
tolerated by any one in the present. age of ‘fruit 
culture. Indeef, we would not suppose the thing 
possible, had; we not, in'our rambles. few days 
since, seen just such a mass.of tangled: material 
as the onei we have above alluded. to. .We feat, 
then, that..they may. )still:-be.found too common 
every, where. But. why-shall:we speak of it,or . 
try, to point opta-better way through ithe Hortr 
cuLturist ?. People who-raise such cugrant bush- 
es do not,take the Hogzicuttunisz. .We know 
that fact as well, without asking, as we should if 
they said,so under oath. Not .only, the currant 
bushes, but every thing about the garden, testify 
that they do not, take, that paper, or any, other 
one devoted to rural improvement. They may 
take a story paper ora political one, because the 
children like to read, stories, &c. . It is there that 
we find the difficulty of reaching such people, 
when we wish to tell them how .this rough, tan- 
gled inass of ill-looking brush can be renovated 
and made very beautiful, and produce. frit ; $0 im, 
proved in size and hie: that ‘when they | see it 
laid side by side with the old product, they ¥ would 


never beliéve that both c came from the sane gar- 
den, if they did not Know the fact. Yet, we hope 
something Will ‘throw ‘ that we have to Bay ‘before 
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them, and they will try “just one bush,” if no 
meres to see if we tell the truth. 

:» Lhe reader who has experience. in bapticalineh 
will observe that we are not spe: now of set- 
ting, out new plantations of the currant, or of 
their after management. The whole topic lies in 
the,renovation of the old one; a plautation, that 
perhaps, somebody’s grandfather or great-grand- 
father put.out,.away back towards “the days of 
the. Revolution.” A precious relic of by-gone 
days, and worthy to be preseryed and made wales 
able. 

The course of management is very. simple, and 
can be soon told. The first requisites are a sharp 
knife, and an industrious hand to use it, With 
these, cut out all old and straggling shoots, and 
reduce the mass.so that at. most not more than 
four or five are left in what constituted what was 
called a bush at the time of planting. Let the 
shoots that are allowed to grow be young shoots, 
and straight, erect ones. Then, if my grass is 
matted around them, dig it up and destroy it. If 
weeds have sprung up there, annihilate them en- 
tirely. Spade or fork up the ground as best it 
can be done; and if manure is applied, it will pay 
good inteiest. But if manure is to valuable or 
too scarce, a coat of chip dung will do well, or 
what is better, gather up leaves from forest trees, 
and place them liberally around the roots. Many 
can do this, and accomplish the double object of 
getting them out of the way ‘and into a'place 
wliere they become available. The leaves area 
good mulch, such as the currant loves, keeping 
the earth clean, light, and mo‘st: They in due 
time become a valuable natural manure to the 
plant. The first season an improvement in the 
fruit, both.in its size and flavor, will be evident 
but the matter must not stop so. In each succes 


. Bive spring the thinning-out process must be gone 


through with, and the mulching’ with leaves, the 
oftener the greater success. We ‘have seen this 
course pursued with ample and astonishing suc 
‘cess; and yet it is so cheap and so simple, that 
any one can raise improved fruit on old bushes, 
or bushes springing from old roots, by adopting 
it-—Wittrm Bacon, in Horticulturist. 





‘The Currant ‘Worm, 


A correspondent in the Country Gent. says, 1 
am in the habits of destroying the worm in this 
way: You will observe that his, hold on the leaf 
is feeble, and by the slightest shake of the cane 

e falls to the, ground, but soon climbs up again, 
watch my currant bushes, and as.som as I dis- 
cover him I go to the kitchen and get the cover 
of & wash boiler, which I hold in my left hand, 


upside down, under the bush, ane. with a little 





stick’a foot long gently ‘tap the cane, ‘and down 
rain the worms into the boiler cover, and as ‘soon 
as I have shaken them all into the receiver I :run 
to the stove, in which is a hot ‘fire, and: empty 
them. into-it, and they never climb up again. 
Perhaps some will fall outside:the cover; I goa 
gain next. day and serve all that remain inthe 
same way,and I have no more trouble: with ‘them, 

There) iss; however, a worm of a more formid- 
able character that infests our currant canes here; 
and that is a thin white grup, which enters the 
cane at a bud, and then eats in and eats theipith 
of the cane, and so weakens it that as soon asthe 
cane becomes, leaded with. leaves and: fruit the 
eane breaks. I would be glad:to know how to 
get rid of this grub.) [This: last..mentioned grub 
has made its appearance in this: part ‘of Michigan 
—we find that the leaves are stunted on the'cane 
containing it, sucli we-immediately cut back jbe- 
yond his course and burnthem. This grubis most 
likely, we find, to enter at bruised buds or broken 
joints—it is well, therefore,to make a clean'smooth 
cut off wherever bushes are damaged:} 





AN OLD INDIAN J APPLE ORCHARD, . aiid 
The editor ‘of the ‘Saginaw Valley Republican 
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has been rusticating among “musquitoes, sundry, foo 


fans, handkerchiefs, &¢.,” (lucky fellow) up the | 


Shiawassee River, and gives an interesting ac 
count of probably the oldest Apple’ Orchard in 
Michigan ard “ big rock,” or Chesauing. He'# 
mong other things beckinie famitiae with flea-bote 
my, which often engrosses the attention of traveler 
in other parts of the world, out side of Saginaw 
Valley—it is a great study upon a small subject, 
and often so engrossing a8 to keep unprofessionil 
minds occupied 
“ When all the world is hushed ia sweet repose,” 
(bed-bugs, bull-frogs and ‘fleas extepted: ) He 
says :— 

We left St. Charlesion Friday afternoon, and 
arrived: at Chesaning in.the evening, ‘and took 
up our temporary abode at Goodale’s Hotel. 
We felt weary and sleepy,/and no wonder,; At 
St. Charles the fleas had been’ quite too familiar; 
and the bed bugs evidently ‘considered their pre 
mises invaded, and consequently showed us 00 
merey; but Goodale did not entertain’ this class 
of boarders, and we enjoyed a good night’s:repose, 

The village of Chesaning has also improved 
somewhat within the past year, but we do not 
think it will ever be a very large’ place; although 
it has some natural advantages. It has a good 
water power ‘anda very excellent farming 'cout- 


try surrounding: it, which will eventually make it | 


a town.of some | ‘igaportaned. Some of the» best, 
if not. the’ best farmsiin the» country” are per 
on, the banks. of the Shiawasgee, diver, im 
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township of. @hesating’ ‘This’ Yocality was form- 
erly one of, the favorite resorts of the Indians in 
the,days of “long ago.”. Here they, raised their 
corn——held -their coungils,of war—danced their 
war, dances.and smoked their pipes. of peace. A 
lew of the ancient. landmarks stil], zemain, but the 
most.of them are blotted, out, forever. Onithe 
farm.of George W,,Chapman,jis still standing the 
«Indian, Orchard”—a clump of apple, trees, some 
of which are more than a foot.in diameter. They 
are, however, fast. going to decay, and they now 
bear but very. little; fruit.. When,.these trees 
were planted cannot definitely known. The on- 
ly information which have, ever. been, obtained 
was from,an aged \squaw who visited the spot 
some years ago. She had been absent many years, 
and returned: once more ty the scene of her youth 
On viewing these trees the old squaw wept like a 
child. She. hugged them as a mother would her 
darling child, and tarried many weary hours be- 
neath their: branches. “On being interrogated as 
to’'the ‘cause Of her grief, she replied: , “These 
trees were planted by my Indian, when. he was a 
boy.” The old: squaw was’ then nearly or quite 
eighity © ‘years of age, ard she has been dead for 
veral years. 

Another curiosity which was.held in reverence 
by the: Indians is the big rock from which the 
township detives its name. (Chesaning signifies 
in, Indian, ‘big rock.”). This rock is located a- 




















pote # bout. three-fourths:of a mile from the village, on 
elem fi land ‘owned by Joh Rose. It is about 20 by 30 
inaw Bi feet at'the base, and rises above the surface.of 
bject, i the ground. about seven-feet: ° It has several large | 
idndl Bf fesures init: dnd'is gradually ‘falling to pieces — 
_ BiThe rock is of yery singular formation. It is con- 
- iiderably, impregnated with iron, and bears some 


resémblance*to the ‘rocks of Lake Supeérior.— 
What makes it a greater curiosity, is that 2o stone, 
can be found in. the immediate vicinity! It seems 


o'thréwn froti its place of formation, by. some, 
great convulsion of nature. .The Indians used to: 
hold .it. in» reverence as‘one‘of the. works of the 
Great Spirit. [From thé discription and its me- 
tillic’ qualities, we. of the. Farmer should judge: 
that this rock was-one sorolite which had {struck' 
the carth atthis spot, | Many such are known to 
ixist’in ‘different parts of the world, haying been 
lunged through : space during the actual” know- 








o tdge of: man-and’seen to strike.] 
$0 jv ide Curculie ana the Pea Bug. 
nke it FA ‘correspondent of the ‘Country Gentleman, 


wen hint perforating the’ plum leaf’on the under 


na een, a hole of the size,of a small, pin,.en-: 
tely through. the leaf. Perhaps the sprinkling 





wif it had. been dropped in its’present location, | 


’ys:—On what does:the curculio feed? ‘I: lidve: 


of linie on plum’ tree leaves renders them ' dis- 
tasteful to the ‘Lark. 
~I have’ noticed various acts of the Curculio— 
making his mark, putting in the egg—rising from 
the'sheet, on which he liad tumbled, to the height 
of 5: of 6 feet, and’ flying off in a‘ Bec'line one 
hundred ‘feet or more. The idea that he cannot 
rise to' the branches of a tree from the ground, 
appears to’me a great mistake. 
Shaking’ and‘ Jarring.—What sort of feet have 
these insects? One day I had‘a curculio in a 
common insect glass for observation. At length 
he fixed’ liimself’ on the perpendicular side of the 
instrument, and no shaking or jarring would 
bring him down. This may illustrate thé neces- 
sity of a sudden jar, taking the’ creature off his 
guard’; while a shake only gives “him notice to 
eling. Will Dr. Fitch tell'us whether the curcu- 
\ lio has ‘claw feet, like the bee, or pump feet, like 
the fly? Ifthe latter, we ¢an easily see the need 
of a sudden and ‘violent blow to land him. 

The greater difficulty of perforating clayey soils, 
is the ‘reason given by tle late Mr. Downing for 
thé less abuiidant haunts of the curculio in tena- 
cious sdils, compared with: soils sandy and loose. 
This may be true as far as it goes. Ariother rea- 
son has appeared to me probable. The insect is 
easily drowned ; and, soils retentive of water tend 
inevitably to his destruction. This may explain 
the statement made in respect to trees on one of 

_ the islands in a western river, the land being,oc. 
casionally inundated; good fruit and no spoilers 
of it before’maturity being the result. 

Pea Bue.—Unlike the cureulio, the pea bag 
will recover from almost any extent of drowning:' 
I have found pretty strong and rather warm soap, 
suds on washing days, the most eflectnals in quel-; 
ling the pea depredator. . 
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Destroy the e Caterpillars! 


Their name is legion; this spring, and they have’ 
begun their work early. Our people—wearesor- 
ry to say—do.not yet appreciate the injury which: 
they inflict upon the crops. This is‘evident’in thé’ 
culpable neglect which is almost everywhere seen, 
in the hundreds of filthy nests which are annual-; 
‘ly: left. .undisturbed om the trees. Am apple tree 
that is despoiled of its leaves this year, not only’ 
loses its growth and.crop of fruit, but; can scarce-, 
ly. recover its. vigor again for two or three: years 
to come. Haxais says,‘ There are perhaps no.in-. 
sects which are so,commonly and so universally, 
‘destructive as-caterpillars ; they are inferior only’ 
to. locusts in voracity, and. equal or exceed them: 
on theit poyrers of increase, ‘and in. general are far, 
‘more widely spread over vegetation.” ‘They’ are: 
‘the young of moths and butterflies, and there are 
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several hundred species in the New England States, 
Their principal food is the leaves of plants, and 
consequently their injuries to vegetation are im- 
‘mene, 

If their nests are attacked early in the morn- 
ing,—or at any time when, most of them are in 
the nest,—and they are young and the nest is not 
very firmly attached to. the tree, it is not a dis- 
couraging labor to pass over,an orchard of two or: 
three acres. But if left until they are strong and 
the nest is well woven and tough, the labor will 
be one requiring much time and patience. 

There are various ways of destroying them, A 
good mode is to take one of the spiral brushes 
made for the purpose, fix it to a light pole ten or 
twelve feet in length, dip the brush into a bucket 
of strong soap suds and twist it about in the nest. 
This will detach it from the tree, and wherever 
the suds fairly wets one of the caterpillars it will 
die. This is the cheapest, easiest and best, way 
of destroying them, in our, knowledge. 

_ Some persons plow them off with gunpowder, 
others burn them,—but these modes are objection- 
able, as they more or less injure the tree. We 
hope that a general attack will be made upon the 
whole rce, and that we may see cleaner fruit trees 
throughout the coming summer.—N. Eng. Far. 





Injuries bj by Frost, 


. The severe weather with whieh the year commenced did 
serious damage tv Western horticulture. The thermometer 
stood at 15 to 85 degrees below zero, while the ground was 
unfrozen, so sudden was the cold, and again, in less than three 
weeks, it marked 70 and over, in the shade. We have seen 
a large number of reports from independent observers, bun- 
dreds of miles apart, in Tliinois, lowa and Missouti, Who agree 
in giving the Fahrenheit thermometer s range of about one 
hundred degrees during the month of January. The greatest 
damage appears to have occurred within or three hundred 
miles of the Mississippi River, between Memphis, Tenn., and 
Rock Island, Ill.; but only s sinall portion of ‘the Western 
Btates escaped entirely, and some. damage was done at the 
East. The region which offered the most contained vast num- 
bers of orchards and vineyards, just ready to make returns for 
the years of care, labor and expense which have been bestowed 
upon them. The vines are frequently killed to the ground if 
not entirely destroyed—peach trees in a doubtful condition, 
and the more hardy trees more or less injured. The number 
of trees‘and vines destroyed is reckoned by millions, and, as 


many nurseries are involved in tne common calamity, those, 


who are wiiling to try again cannot readily replace their 
plants. / it , . 

The Wheat erdp has also suffered s great deal throughout 
these States and in the Esstern part of Michigan. And we 
learn that the thin husked White wheat is probably full 40 per 
cent. froze ‘out beyond resuscitation at many points, 


While this damage extends throughuut the south eastern 
pstt of the state and the majority of other States,, the North- 
ern counties of this State neur the shores of Lake Michigan, 
have suffered but very little, if any. And. we have yet to 
learn of 2 single instance, where Jack Frost can claim a vic- 


tery in Uceanu County. The: coldest weather we lisve had: 


was sais {oes below zero. Our wheatisinas good a condi- 
tion-as it bus ever been heretofure, py our fruit-trees are 
alive and dvuing well, It is from these facts, that we can 8 fely 
state thut this is a good fruit: hapa | country, and that the 
time is.not far distant. when this, County will produce: as 
oad fruit crops as some of the old settled counties.— Oceana 
tmres, 





ESSAY. on B HEDGENG,}. \).\) 


. The following Essay tread before the Tows Leg. 
islative Farmers’ Club, and published in the Iowa 
Homestead, treats’ upon a subject’ interesting ‘to 
the farmers of Michigan. A “live fence” is’ more 
ornamental ‘and enduring ‘than any other ‘kind, 
and as lumber'is riot’ easily got,or is high-priced in 
some localities,’ it would be well for farmers to 
give more attention to hedging—its beauty is in. 
creased by age instead of being diminished. Mr. 
B. G. Hathaway, of Little Prairie Ronde, gave 
some good’ suggestions ‘in the March No. of the 
Farmer as towhat variety of ‘the Thorn is best a 
dapted to “live fence” culture in Michigan—it is 
known as the Washington or Virginia Thorn, this 
he has successfully grown upon “his grounds, stil] 
the Osage Orange is more generally known, and is 
a favorite throughout the West for hedging: 


BY HON. H. M. THOMPSON. 


Gentlemen :—In compliance: with a request of your Honor 
able body, I now present for your consideration « few ¢rude 
remarks on the subject of fences ; ani in the first place it may 
be aceeptable'to you to give a brief description of the differ 
ent kinds.of fences common.im such European, countries .as)1 
am, familiar with. In England, I have seen das fencing 
plants—Holly, Crab Apple, Beech, Futze, an Hawthorn; 
have also seen Spruce, Arbor Vite, Privet, and konie ‘oth 
plants; ‘but these were only used as screen’ fences’ or fenca 
from cold winds, and consequently, not coming within the 
scope of the subject now aimed at by me at this time, 

The object desired, if 1 comprehend aright, is to get, at some 
practicable mode of fencing our\Iowa prairies, and to enable 


you to judge of that, which is most applicable. . 1 will) occupy « 


time, a brief space, in describing some of the modes, of fene 
ing adopted in England and Scotland. One of the oldest kinds 
of fence that Ihave seen, is what'is called ‘in those lucalities 
where it exists, ‘‘a.sunk fence,” and is:constructed as ‘follows: 
After the line where the fence is to be built, is, marked ;oat, 
the earth is removed and laid on one.side, somewhat after the 
manner of making'a ditch fence, differing only ‘in this—that 
the side to be fenced.against, is sloped froni's distance of 10 
or 12, and in some instances, 15 or 16. feet. back from’ where 
the actual fence is tu stand ; the side of the fence intended t 
turn stock fs then faced ‘with stone, and the earth thrown 
from the trench is packed agninst it to the height of 4 or 4% 
feet, as may be desired. The remainder of the earth is then’ 
spread back, so as to form a gradual slope from the top of the 
stone to a-distance corresponding to considerable extent, with 
the trench made on the outside; the object of tuis kind of 
fence has evidently been intended to turn only: from one sid, 
and for that purpose it would be both durable and effective; 
but the amount of labor necessary to construct a fence of this 
kind will, I think, preclude resort to this mode of feneing, and 
I woold say that Ihave never seen a new. fence of this kind 
nade; fences of this description, (only built mugh higher,) a 
usually sround Deer Parks, face side inwards, I.suppose, this 
arrangement was to allow the deer to ‘jump into the inclosure 
and to preclude their jamping out,; 1 would farther ‘ald, 
that the stone work of this‘kind of fence was built withdu, 
mortar. 

The next-kind of.old fence. is. simiply»a stonewall bal 
without mortar. I suppose you will all readily admit, p 
this mode of fencing is also et WO RAI to our ‘troomataacs 
or at Jeast, to a very limited extemty) ° + 

I will briefly deseribe to you, another. king of fence fons’ 
cheap and durable in Britain, but in nappa here—jt is y thle 
There are’ many: latge tracts of 1 Where the commu 
used hedge plants (the Hawthorn) do not readily grow, ott 
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maim healthy,,and in those districts where .stone)cannot be 
easily and cheaply obtained, many farmers have got. their 
fields securely inclosed by, erecting, an earthen, embankment, 
usually about.two feet and bal! high and sbout, the samein 













Lowe » bresdth—both sides sodded up and sloping a, Jittle inwards 
y' to towards the top—the top flat and composed of.,.the; best svil; 
nore along the, centre of the top, the, seeds. of; the plant called 
P d, “ Furze” is sown carly in the spring... Thig plant is so thorny 
og that in.about three years (if it iskept clean of weeds) it will 
din 9 turn any kind of stock,, Now said that this plan was in- 
s to applicable to us, and as I bave tried it myself and seen others 
stn. try it in this State, I can speak with certainty, and, the, reagon 
is this:, Althongh the furze will grow here freely, the .first 

Mr. sherp frosts kill it dead, dead, dead! Next in order comes the 





Hawthorn, the great live fence plant, I, may say of Europe, at 
least of Western Europe, and I do not exaggerate when I say 


fences composed entirely of this plant, TLe various modes 
of planting of planting and cultivating this plant , fur fences, 
will now bein order, aud the firstand most, important object 
is to procure plants,in sufficient quantities to. meet the inex- 
haustible demand made on nurserymenin this direction. It 
will here be proper to inform you that there is, much difficulty 
in getting the seed to germinate. .The process is this: The 
seed or haws are collected in large quantities in the fell, and 
pluced ina heap—this heap must not be allywed to, dry, and 
to prevent. drying, it is usually made under, a, cover, or cov- 











ered afterwards, It is turned over occasionally. The object 
grade to be gained is the separating of the fleshy pulp, or covering 
it my @ trom the pit or stone, immediately covering the seed, at the, 
Aiffer same time not allow the see’ to become dry., This separation 
os ag) 1 béing obtained, the whole mass can be sown on clean Jand in 
fencing rows, a8 is usually dune with the seeds of the apple, or, as_ has 
Horm; beeu done here with the Osage Orange, and cultivated till 
6 ‘oth large enough to transplant into the permanent hedge row. In 
* fenoe the moist climate of Britain, of which 1 more particularly 
hin the speak, these he®ge rows are very seldom made on, the level 
ground, although it is occasionally done. The most common 
at gems mode where the soil is good, is to make a bank of earth about 
enable B  eigtiteen inches high and two: feet broad, or a little more. 
 oeempy * This fs' usually made by cutting thé turf into sods, so as to 
of fone have not more than two courses in height. These are set on 
est kinds BH  thefr edges, on both sides where the tence is to be, 80 as to’ 
vealitien form the outsides of the fence, the insides being filled with 
follows the loose earth until the desired height is obtained, the young 
ed out, thorn plants being plaated on the top along the middle thereof. 
fter the As the other modes of constructing the embankments are un- 
nig=-that suitable to either our soil or climate, I will not occupy your 
00 Of tine in giving any description of any them. The hedge when 
mu where planted, as I have just described, requires to be kept clear of 
ended t weeds and it is usual to cut these hedges once in each year, 
1 throw? F468 to prevent the more vigorous plants from out-growing, 
4 or bad and consequently oyertaxing the more tardy and less vigor- 
is then ous plants, I may here say that good farmers seldom let their 
p FHT fences grow high, as if allowed t» do so for any length of time, 
ent, With F the lower twigs become deprived of air and die—the cunsee 
kind of quence of which is, that the’ hedge becomes thin below, 
one 84% 9 where it is most desirable—that the reverse should be the 
pffectives Besse. , 
e of this Oné matter must be carefally attended to, and that is, keep- 
aeing, 84 Bt ing the surface for some distance on each side perfectly clear 
this kind Bo Weeds, and if possible, moist and mellow. The most effece 
gher,)#* & tive method of accomplishing this, that I have seen tried, is 
pose. this bya thorough mulching with straw ; this, if put on sufficient. © 
ee ly’ thick, ‘Will, I aii satisfied, ahswer buth purposes —The 
mest grand trouble that I have seen in this respect, has been a nig- 






eardliniess in putting on the straw, very few putting on, straw 
suffitieht to cover the ground (when moderately pressed 

wh) to the depth’ of one finch. My experience is, that a 
sufficient amount of straw should be put on, that when pressed 
down with the fork would'be about six inches deep, leaving it 
alittle open at the top of the cutting 0 as to admit the air. 


























may; too"mifiy ot vor farmers, ‘prefer butning their 
sttaw rither than’ use it for the purpose of assisting to protect 

















that I bave-seen. hundreds of miles of the most beautifal, |: 


Irégret ¥ery much to have to aad iy testimony to the fact, 








and ornament)their farms by living and, enduring,tepces,; As 
a proof,of,the value of mulching, I. would say, that. three, 
years ago this spring, e German living some five miles south 

from'my house, en the road. to Davenport, had jan, old. ditch 

fence.all overgrown with a tough, blue grass; sed ;.he . planted, 
an Osage Orange fence, or rather,the young. plants to form a 

fence, by digging up the tough sod, just,,enough to, get the 
young plants a ‘sufficient depth in the ground; but by keeping, 
them well:mulehed, be now has about eighty rods of most ex-, 
cellent Osage Orange fence, and if he could raise a-good fence, 
set in such a place, (the top of an old ditch fence) and in .suck 

a condition, {the middle of blue grass.6od): and sueceéd in, 
getting a good fence, I think it will be very. good. ground, on 

which to establish the valne of mulching, as 9 means.of assist- 

ing in securing the growth: of young owe or trees, of all 

kinds, 

‘There is 2 mode of. live fence which I, Pro very. appli 
cable to a great portion of our State, and that‘is, a hedge made 
of Osage Orange. I:have bad.a good deal of practical..exper 
rience with this. kind effence, and may here remark, that. I 
believe this to be our most;reliable and,certain fence plant, or 
I should say hedge; plant, where ahedgeonly is wanted. By a 
proper preparation of the soil and careful setting of the plants: 
and caring for them when planted, a most reliable and. effeo- 
tive fence can be had. 

Now as to the preparation, of the soii:.In the first place, 20 
as to save being troubled. with weeds, ; while the plants are 
young, the land should be cultivated without any crop, or if, 
cropped, it should be with something that will, net encourage. 
an accumulation of the seeds of weeds, such as potatoes, tur- 
nips, beets, &. that could be hoed and kept clear of weeds 
during the summer previous to planting the hedge; in the fall 
before the frost s tain, stake out the exact line where the 
fence is to stund, then take your plow and throw out three or 
four furrows, taking care to leave a deep, open furrow exactly 
where the fence is to stand, You will thus get a yaluable 
auxiliary in preparing the soil for vigorously pushing the 
young plants ahead when the season arrives for their growth, 
in the pulverizing action of the atmosphere. As soon in the 
following spring as the ground {fs in. good order for working. 
plow three or four furrows on each side towards the line, 
marked out for the fence; it ought to be not less than eight, 
foet wide, (ten 1s better,) level the center with a hand. rake 
and dibble the plants in till the yellow bark at the collar is.. at. 
least an inch below the surface. This is necessary to. prevent 
the frost from heaving them out the fullowing winter. .If 
they are carefully planted as above directed immediately after 
the ground is prepared, and before it has had time to dry, and 
the soil tramped firm on each side of the plants by the person 
planting as he goes along, they will not need any further -at- 
tention except to keep the weeds down until fall; but. should 
the weather be dry at the time of planting, I think it is good. 
practice to mud the roots well with some kind of stimulating, 
compost. 1] think it is very injurious to the Osage to culti- 
vate it after the first of July, unless late weeds grow up among 
it to the exclusion of the air, and if that should be the case 
they should be pulled out by hand. When,the fall comes, the 
first year ‘after planting, take a plow and throw a heavy furrow 
or two, or even more, towards the fence on each side, so that a 
little of the loose earth will roll in about the roots of the 
young plants to the depth of about two inches, and unless 
you caused 3 very active growth till late in the seascn your 
fence may be considered safe. The first cutting should now 
be done, and upon this cutting depends, in a great messure, 
the success of your fence. “ If you have been careful, to draw. 
the earth about the plant to the depth of twa. inches, , you. 
may, while the ground is Lard frozen, take a, charp hoe and 
cut them off level with the ground; and when the ground 
gets in good working order in the spring, draw the earth back 
into the furrows, so that the plants will stand about the same. 
as the previous summer, snd should any, of them have fuiled 
to grow, it will be necessary to fill up their places with strong, 
vigorous plants; but where one plant only is wanting and if, 
good strong healthy plants are not at hand, the vacancy may 
be filled by a layer. 
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ft his been recommienided by some to cut the Osage Orange 
sdout mid-summer. I prefer cutting only in the winter, or 
s0 late in fall, that #'second growth will not'take place before 
winter overtakes it.—this latter practice is by many considered 
Dest for a‘young’ hedge, as it has a tendency to cause’ the 
young wood'to ripen better, and consequently abler to with- 
stand our'severé winters.—These cuttings ‘are absolutely ne- 
cessary to enable the' weakly plants to keep theit place along 
side of those of hore vigorous growth. 1 would state how- 
ever, that with those who have the time to spare at the proper 

a cutting or fore-shortening when the young shoots 
are Bout fifteen inches*high, which will probably be about 
the tenth of July, asthe season is early or later, will make o 
fence sooner, if it is done understandingly. The object of this 
ié to cheek the vigor of the shoots fur a ‘few days and cause 
the youns wood to ripen. This obtained, numerous side 
sticots will be thrown out, and if this trimming or cutting ‘is 
properly done, a hedge fit to turn stock nay be had ‘at’ least 
one yearsooner. ‘The’ trimming of au Osage Orange hedge 
should’ néver be’ flat on the top, for if itis merely cut 
seross'the top, it’ bas’ a tendency to spread out just below 
where the cutting is made and to become thin near the bot- 
tom, The proper way is to commence in the seeond year by 
cutting, so'as to leave the hedge nearly in the form of a very 
short, dumpy wedge, set upright on its thick end—There is 
one thing that ought to be carefully watched, if it is intended 
t6 cut in'‘summer, and that is, not to letit get too high, for if 
muéh wood has to be taken off, the check: may be too severe: 
anid your after-growth be puny as to be worthless. 

“If gophers or squirrels are plenty in the neighborhood, they 
ought to be exterminated, as they are very destructive to ‘the 
roots of the young Osage Orange. This may be done by trap- 
ping ot poisoning—the latter course is -preferred by many 
very intelligent men, atid said to be very successful. My 
course has been to trap, 

Where an Osage Orange fence is calculated as a barrier 
against the encroachments of large animals only, small gaps 
thay be stopped by bending the stems of the nearest plants 
on each side of the gap, till they will cross each other at the 
height of about two feet from the ground, and tying them 
loosely in that position, kééping them so for a year, or until 
they havea year’s young wood. Grown in that position, they 
will then retain their bended form, and will in two years, be 
sufficient to turn any ordinary stock. It is best to do this 
bending during open weather in the winter season, or at least 
béforé the sap commences to flow in the spring so as to avoid 
any partial separation of the bark from the ‘wood, which not 
not unfrequently takes place when young’ shoots are bent 
duting the period of the flow of the sap. 

The further treatment of the Osage Orange must be left to 
the good judgment of the parties who endeavor to grow a 
Afving and enduring barrier to protect the fruit of their indus- 
try. Suffice it to say, that allowing a live fence to grow to 
any gteat height is generally injurious to it, owing tothe ten- 
dency (as in many other cases) of the strong to over ride the 
weak. 

80 mutch for the ‘Osage Orange; T believe no one who has 
aéen it honestly and intelligently tried, has any doubts of its 
value as a plant adapted to our wants in fencing out exténsive 
ahd beautifal prairies. But under our present ciscumstances 
how are we to procure the plants? It is admitted on all hands 


that only a very limited snpply of plants can be obtained for: 


somé years to come, and under these circumstances it will be 
prudent to look around for something else adapted to the pur- 
pose, and I believe we have that growing in our ‘midst, (I al- 
ludé to a vatiety of the native Hawthorn) and as far as [ am 
aware, it is found in greater or less abundance in nearly’ all 
parts of the Staté.’ I hayé seen ft frequently in the woods 
afound the city of Dés Moines. I hope that 1 will not be un- 
dérstood to mean any or all the different varieties of the Haw- 


thorn found in our State, for there are several. Iam sorry to_ 


add that I am not botanist enough to be able to inform you of 
the proper name of this variety. Some of our native Haw- 
thorns are almost pointléss, (thornless) as a hedge plant, and 
from their tendency to grow toa small treé, I eonclude are 





not adapted to the purpose; but there is one of those varie- 
ties; and I am now speaking from experience, that 1° believe’ 
bids fair to rival the Osage Orange, ‘and to ‘surpass it in thé 
northern part of the State." The obstacle heretdfore in the 


way has been'the procuring of plants, caused by the deficiency’ ’ 


in getting the seed to germinate. It may not be out of place’ 
to inforn: you at this stage of proceedings, that I’ once had 
two bushels of the Hawes or fruit of this’ variety gathered; 
I sowed them in the fall, in rows with ‘a great’ deal of cared 
and just us they came from the parent tree of bish, but instead 
of having a fine crop of young plants in ‘the spring I had ‘'to 
wait five years before I saw a single plant, and’ the ground 
having in the mean time been plowed, I lost’ so much of the’ 
seed that I did not consider the rest worth saving, but this 
was at a time when the Osage Osage Orange plants were plen- 
ty and cheap. The variety of thorn that I allude to is more 


' is more inclined to form a bush six or eight feet high; is indi. 


genous to our soil and therefore perfectly hardy, and from ita 
numerous shatp thorns and disposition’ to grow thick and 
bushy when cut while sound, I believe it to be peculfarly 
well adapted to our wants. Asa hedge plant, it possesses all 
the qualifications of the English Hedge Thorn, and in some 
points is superior, at least, for our purpose. Ihave a few rods 
of hedge of ‘our native plants, and s part of it is this kind of 
thorn, and although it dues not grow so rapidly as the Osage 
yet, when we consider that it will not be so expensive in re- 
quiring to be trimmed annualig, I believe that in the end it 
will make both as good and as cheap a fence as the Osage, and 
by following the directions given at the commencement of 
this article; I am satisfied that the plants can be soon procured 
in sufficient quantities to satisfy all demands. To such as may 
not be able to examine the specimen of thorn I now present 
to you, I will endeavor to describe it—It grows chiefly on 
high ground ; the young shoots are of bright, brown color 
near the points, the bark of the older wood is white, the leaf 
is long and narrow and of a rich, bright, glossy green, as shin- 
ing as if it had been varnished, 

Fences may be made from the Crab Apple and Buckthorn; 
but from my experience of both, I would give the preference, 
to the Hawthorn above described—and as I haye now drawn 
out this article to a much greater length than I at first, anticl-; 
pated, I will not. weary your patience further, hoping that my 
suggestions may be of some benefit to my brother farmers, 
throughout the State. I thank you gentlemen, for yonr, cour 
tesy. 





Further Experience with Hedges, 

From the report of the American Institute Farmers’ Club 
we take the following: “Mr. Townsend gave his experience. 
with hedges, and earnestly advocated the white English haw-. 
thorn. He has a hecge of this kind upon his farm, neat Skan-. 
eateles,which is over forty years old, and is 4 perfect fence 
against all kinds of farm stock. He keepsit trimmed to 
about four high, except where it is used as a screen along an 
orchard it grows twelve feet. high. Trees that are grown 
singly in a field often attain a height of 25 feet, and produce 
a peck of seed, which if properly treated, will afford from, 
10,000 plants. To get the seed ready for planting in the spring, 
it is mixed with sand where it will freeze and thaw during. 
the winter, or kept in barrels in the cellar, where the pulp 
rots, and can be easily washed from the seed. Great care is, 
necéssary in planting to keep the birds and chickens from the 
seed-bed, and frost from the young plants which are very, teD« 
der. In his section this thorn is not subject to blight to any, 
great extent, and is easily cured by sprinkling with powdered, 
lima. Blight sometimes destroys pink hawthorn, hedges, nd, 
that is perhaps one of the causes of prejudice, against, them. 

A good many farmets in my,section are planting new hedges 
The plant is set at one year old, entting the tops off. near the 
ground, fifty plants to a rod in a single row, the ground being. 
prepared as it would be for a corn crop. The next season, the ; 
(plants are cut one inch above the first ent,and afterward they; 
must be kept properly trimmed every, yesr to, make 8, good, 
‘hedge. 
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REE See 
TO POSTMASTERS, 

We often receive teturned papers, with merely the name 
of thé subscriber upon them, and not the zowmn,in such cases it 
is difficult to find them, as we are obliged to go-over 200 pages 
ofnames, Will they please to add the name of the Post Office. 

“ Postmasters are responsible for the subscription of ‘a news- 


‘ paper or magazine, as long as they allow it to bereceived at 


their office, after it is uncalled for, ot ape by the person to 
whom it is directed. The Postmaster General reqnires that a 
written note shall be sent to every publisher, that his paper of 
works Ife dead in that -office.” 





MEETING OF THE FARMERS AND ME- 
CHANICS ASSOCIATION. 





7 Interpattng Discussion on Farm Machinery, 


Wool, &c.---The “ Michigan Farmer re-* 
commended to Every Member, ' 

The Fatmers ‘and Mechanics of the following |, 
counties, viz., Livingston, Ingham, Jackson’ and 
Waslitenaw, have’ formed an association in which 
they can discuss the different subjects that seem 
of most interest and importance to the agricul- 
tural, community. They hold monthly meetings, 
and their last meeting was held at Pinckney, Liv- 
ingston county, June 4th. The society already 
numbers two, hundred and fifty members, ’and ‘is 
growing in interest with each monthly meeting. 
Thus associated, it is becoming a power in the 
State. Two hundred and fifcy intelligent, prac- 
tical farmers. associated, together, knowing | their 
interests and having the spirit to maintajn thom, 
can accomplish. much towards furthering. the 
cause in which they are engaged. The time. is 
past whea the. great ‘productive and agricultural 
classes as to be the menials and hirclings of shys- 
ters and stockjobbe rs. However it may be else- 

where, the farmers of this State, as a class, haye 
Jong si since ceased to be dependent upon any. other 
class, in any other sense than as we all are mutu- 


, ally dependent upon each other i ina limited, de? 


gree, They are ho Jonger at the mercy of, the 

buyer. Knowing the value of a pound of wool, 

and a bushel of wheat, .as a general thing they 

keep that pound of wool or that bushel of wheat 
28 





until it brings its mei parkas yvalue—something 
approximating to what it is actually. worth to the 


|, consumer and the:manufacturer, . More than this 


they have no right; to,demand.;,, More. than this, I 
do not believe they would .es.a general thing ysk. 
It is not from the farmers that monopolies spring. 
These. necd, not be found from farmers .who-com- 
bine and associate together for mutual assistance 
and protection, 

| REGULAR) MONTHLY. MEETINGS. 

The regular monthly meeting of the ‘associa- 
tion. named above was -heldin Pinckney. Mr. 
Samuel: Wilson, of Livingston county, President 
of the Association, and. Mrv C. M. Wood, of the 
same county, is the Secretary. The minutes. of 
the last meeting were’ read by the Secretary; al- 
80, letter from the Secretary of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, in reply to'a létter addressed to 
the President of the Sdciety in relation to calling 
a‘ mass convention ‘of the’ wool growers of the 


State. 
DISCUSSION: ON MOWERS. 


» The report of the committeeappointed to se- 
lect a piece of ground for the trial of mowers:was 
¢alléd for, whereupon an interesting and quite 
lengthy discussion ensued upon the different kinds 
of mowers now ii’use, and kindred topies. 

Mr. Wilson thought that it was nevessary to 
select tte gronnd at once, so that sufficient notice 
gould be given that all might be present to judge 
‘for themselvés'as to thé merits of the’ respective 
“machines, and thus accomplish the objects the as- 
sociation had ii in view in getting up the match. 

Dr. Hays saw difficulty in fixing the ‘time; at 
any very ‘lengthy period before the trial was’ to 
take place, as no one would be able to tell three 
weeks beforehand just the day he would be wil- 
ling to have his grass cut. ‘Clover is now pretty 
‘generally setting, and ‘there is a prospect of its 
being fit to cut before'a great while’; but if heavy 
pra should intervene, it would nok Fipen 80 


eM Whitcomb wanted to know whethet the 
trial was to be’ confined’ to clover, and whether 
‘other grass was not to be included. 

Dr. Hays supposed it referred ta early haying, 
and’ that it would conséquently apply to clover. 
If we waited till timothy would do to cut; the 
season for clover cutting would be paszed, and‘we 
would consequently be deprived of very many of 
the advantages, for this scason at least, tobe de- 
rived from the contemplated trial of the mowers. 

‘Mr. Wilson presumed ‘they ‘might find clover 
field sufficiently mixed with timothy or June 
grass to.accomplish the objects. .. 

‘A, member, suggested that it, “would re more 
difficult to find a field without. than with June 
grass, eo) 
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“Mr. Coleman ‘stated that he had a field of clo- 
7 ver from foutteen to sixteen atres,which he would |’ 
‘agreé to’ have cut on the: 25th of June, if the 
committee would accept of the same. It lies a- 
bout ‘three miles from the village of Pinckney, 
‘and the ground is little rough. 

Mr. Farnham felt the necessity’ of giving due 
‘notice of the time and place of the'trial. It in- 
terested not simply the manufacturers of mowers. 
and reapers, ‘not simply the committec, nor mem- 
bers of the association only, but farmers general- 

Wy. He moved to amend the resolution so as to 
‘ give the committee discretionary power both as 
®t the place and. time of having the trial, which 


‘was Carried. 
Mr, Harteuff wanted to know. whether the 


committee contemplated selecting a piece of marsh 
for trial also as wells clover. There wasa great 
difference, he said, in,machines, in the amount 
sand quality of the work, depending upon the na- 
ture of the grass. Some would not work well 
on marsh. .1t was important'to the farmers of, 
Michigan'to have machines that would: do geod, 


“work on marsh. 
Mr. Webb, thought the marsh was got up to 


give afair trial to mowers upon good ground.— 
He should offer a machine, but he would not put 


Jit on marsh. 
Quite a discussion then ensued upon the merits 


of the respective mowers. Mr. Peters said he 
had seen the, Buckeye cut heavy marsh that would 
yield two and a half tons per acre. Similar 
claims were made. for the Ball. machine. Mr. 
Hartsuff had used the Ball machine in mowing 
marsh, and the only difficulty he had experienced 
was in having the hay roll up under the machine. 
To remedy this difficulty he turned the machine 
over and placed sheet iron upon it, which pre- 
yented any difficulty of the kind. The marsh 
that he had mowed was very boggy. 
‘Mr. Whitcomb said he had tried the Manny 
Mower and it worked well on marsh. — 
It was finally agreed that the trial should take 
place on the 21st. inst., upon a piece of ground 
selected about one mile from the village of Pinck- 


ney. 
On motion of Mr. Peters, a resolution was a- 


' dopted requesting every member of the society 
,to subscribe for the Michigan Farmer. 

The subject of preparing wool for the market, 
and upon.the inquiry whether or no sheep shed 
be washed, enlisted considerable discussion. The 
Association then took up in detail the discussion 
of 


* 


THE WOOL QUESTION. 
k Mr. Hartsuff wanted to ascertain the views of 
menibers as to the price of wool, what price they 
‘would be willing to take, and what they intend 
to ask. 





| Mr, Webb ‘said “his object in | desiring a;mass 


convention of the wool growers of the State was 
to form associations, which should buy up the lit- 
tle amounts of woo} that the small farmers might 


be obliged to sell, so as to keep the wool in the 


‘hands of the farmers’ ‘themselves till such a time 


as they should receive a fair markct value for the 
same. In reply to a question, hé said he would 
take 75c. for his wool, and. would not.take less,— 
By combined effort of this kind, the association 
had reduced the price of plaster one dollar per 
ton, and had saved’ the farmers of the counties 
represented by this association several thousand 


‘dollars. A mass convention of the wool growers 


of the State he thought could accomplish similar 
result by similar action on the wool. question. 

Mr. Hartsuff thought from all the information 
he could get, wool must, rule at high figures.— 
With the present high price of all woolen .goods, 
the probable action of Congress in fixing a higher 
rate of tariff on imported wool, and the rates of 
gold, he thought that farmers might Jook with 
reason to higher prices. 

Mr. Wilson thought the association should act 
unitedly on the wool question, We do not wapt 
more than our wool is really actually worth. 
This belongs to us, and we need it. Our wheat 
crop is a failure, almost, in this (Livingston) cour- 
ty, and we are obliged to look to our wool as our 
principal resource, 

Mr, Coleman contended that the lows of trade 
would govern the price of wool. 
the State, nor all the State, could control the 
market. We must submit to the laws of trade, 
they being higher than we, and beyond our con- 


trol. 
Mr. Noble wanted to inquire what is the real 


value of wool? What does it cost the farmer 
per pound? Jn deciding upon a price that we 
«an justly and fairly ask, we should first ascer- 
tain the cost of our wool. He than gave some 
practical and valuable suggesticns with regard to 
preparing wool for market. Even a guod fleece 
of wool, tied up with tag locks dangling on the 
fleece, would look very much like a poor piece.— 
Farmers should use neat, whjte twine, and exert 
themselves to make their wool make as fine an 
appearance in market as possible, and try to es- 
tablish a reputation as producers of good wool.— 
Mr. Wilson in reply to the inquiry, what is the 
value of our wcol, thought it was worth just 
what its value was the manufacturer, less trans- 
portation. It is the middle men, the hucksters, 
the men buying on a heavy commission, that 
comés out of the wool growers, who stand in the 
way of the producer and the manufacturer, that 
we want to get rid of. We do not need their 
services. If we cin concentrate our wool, the 
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manufacturers can purchase direct from the pro- 
ducers. , 

It was resolved that the next regular meeting, 
the first Saturday in July, be held at North Lake, 
Glen’s School house. 

It was resolved that. a special meeting be held 
on the 2lst, at Pinckney, after the trial of the 
mowers take place.—- Detroit Free Press. 

[These associations should be formed in every 
county in Michigan—nothing has done more to 
promote the cause of agriculture than the assem- 
bling of practical farmers to discuss and inter- 
change opinions in regard to crops, stock-raising, 

use of machinery, dairying, and all other matters 
connected with the. prosperity of “he who tills 
the soil.” In the older States, and England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and other parts of Europe such 
associations have accomplished the best results.— 
Aside from this, there is a good fellowship estab- 
lished, farmers become more friendly, and under- 
stand one another better by becoming familiar.— 
Men will often come miles to a political gather- 
ing, and if farmers were only half so arduous as 
politicians to attend meetings, for tleir benefit, 
agriculture would receive an impetus that would 
be a blessing to its devotees. Every farmer 
should determine to give at least twelve days in 
each year to attend such meetings as was held by 
the consolidated counties of Livingston, Washte- 
naw, Jackson and Ingham.—w. s. B.] 





SHEEP SHEARING FESTIVAL, 


The Committee appointed by the Executive Committee of 
the Hillsdale County Agricultural Society, take great pleasure 
in presenting to the public the result of the Society's efforts in 
developing the interests of the Wool-growers of Southern 
Michigan as demonstrated through the Sheep Shearing Fes- 
tival held. at Hillsdale on the 26th ult. 

We present the reports of the several Committees, confident 
that they will compare favorably with any similar trial or tests 
that have been made in this or any other State; and that this 
effort will so stimulate the wool growers of Suuthern Michi- 
gan that upon another trial a very. much larger interest will be 
manifested. 

The entries were very creditable indeed, being from Hillse 
dale, Branch, and St. Joseph counties, and numbering thirty. 
The Committee regret very much thas night. prevented hav- 
ing all the sheep sheared—7 very promising ones were left 
unsheared at sundown. Weueem it due to the competitors 
to say, had these 7 sheep been. sheared it would have probably 
altered the report of the committee on sheep and wool some, 
besides making it full on every premium published in the Pro- 
gramme, 

Our receipts were very fair, covering premiums and expens- 
es less two per.cent, We pay premiams in full. 

Axex. Hewitt, Chairman, 

F. M, Hottoway, Seeretary. 


Report of the committee on Sheep and Wool at the Sheep 
Shearing Festival held ‘at Hiledale, May 26th, 1864. 


Bucks 3 yaane 0 OLD AND, OVER. 

Henry Huff, of Fayette, Buck 5 years, weight of carcass. 127 
Ibs, wool 12 lbs 2.02, age of fleece 11 months, product 9-of 16 
og per.day, 1 lb of. wool, to 103¢ lbs carcass, housed from Jan. 
last.—Quality of Wool, No. 1. 





J. 8. Arnolil, of Theee Rivers, Mich. Buck. 4 years, weight 
of carcass 118 lbs, wool 15 Ibs 3¢ oz, product 11-16 oz per day, 1 
Ib of wool to 8'lbs of carcass, not housed.’ Quality ‘of ‘Wool, 


No. 1, 

B. B. Howard, of Allen, Buck 8 years. weight of carcass 127 
Abs,;wool 14 lbs 8 oz, product 10-16 of oz per day, 1 Ib of. wool 
to 9 lbs of carcass. Not housed. Quality of wool No. 1, 

T. & 8. Milsom, of Scipio, Biek 4.yrs, weight of carcass. 122 
1bs, wool 16 Ibs, age of fleece, 11 months, product 12-16 of.om 
per day, 1 1b.of wool to 8 lbs of carcags, Housed, Quality of 
wool No. 1. 

Geo. Teachout, of Jefferson, Buck 8 years, weight of carcass 
134 Ibs, woul 19 lbs 9 02, age of fleece 1 year, prodact 14-16: of 
bly day, 1 Jb of wool to %, Ibs of carcass, quality of wool, 

0.1 

J.C. Warner, of Reading, Buck 4 years, weight of carcass 
108 Ibs, wool 15 Ibs 8 oz, age of fleece 11 months, product 12-16 
of oz per day, 1 1b of wool to 7 Ibs of carcass, not housed, 
Quality of Wool, No. 1. 

John Hendrix, of Reading, Buck 8 years, weight of carcass, 
108 lbs, wool 17 Ibs 18 oz, age of fleece, 11 months, product 14- 
16 oz per day, 11b of wool to 6 lbs carcass, housed. Quality of 
Wool, No. 1. 

The Committee have examined these Bucks with much care 
and feel great pleasure in recommending them as very worthy 
animals, the owners may well take pride in exhibiting them. 
We; would be happy to award premiums to each, but having 
only three at our cummand, figures.step to our 1elief, and. uns 


. der the rules, we award the Ist premiam of $10 00 & Diploma 


to Geo, Teachout, of Jefferson, 2d premium ef $7,50 to. Jubn 
G. Warner of Reading, 8d premium of $5,00 to Johan Hendrix, 


of Reading. 
BUCKS 2 YEARS OLD. 


F. M, Holloway, of Fayette, Buck 2 years, weight of carcass 
109% lbs, 20 Ibs 8 oz, age of fleece 1 year 25 days, product 12-16 
oz per day, 1 lb wool to 53g 1bs,of carcass, got very wet three 
times. Quality of Wool No 1. 

Albert Collins, of Scipio, Buck 2 years, weight of carcass, 
108 bs, wool 19 Ibs 3g oz, age of fleece 1 year 1s days, 15-32 os 
per day, 11b of wool to 534 ib of carcass,—wet twice. Quality 
of wool, Nu. 1. 

Alex. Hewitt, of Allen, Buck 2 years, weight of carcass 9% 
ibs, wool 16Jbs 1 oz, age of fleece 11 months, product 12-16. ox 
per day, 1 lb of wool to.5% lbs of carcass, housed. Quality of 
Wool No, 1, 

A. Nichols, Quincy, Mich., Buck 2 years; weight of carcass 
119 lbs, wool 1634 lbs, age of fleece 1 year 10 days, product 12: 
16 oz per day, 1 1b of wg6l to 7 lbs of carcass, housed. Quality 
of wool No 1, 

Samuel Combs, of Wheatland, Buck 2 years, weight of car- 
cass, 107 Ibs, wool 15 1bs 15 0z,age of fleece 11 months, pro- 
duct 12-16 oz per day, 1 lb of wool to 6% lbs of carcass, housed. 
Quality of woul No, 1. 

Bani Bishop, of Cambria, Buck 2 years, weight of carcass, 
115 lbs{ wool, 18 1bs.2 oz, age of fleece 11 months, product 10. 
16 oz per day, 11b of weol, to 9 Ibs. of carcass, not housed, 
quality of wool, No, 1. 

Of this class we may say that the figures are to their credit, 
and will compare with the best. 

We award the 
1st premium of $10 00 and dip. to F, M. Holloway, Fayette. 
2a = 750 to A. Collins, Scipio. 
8d « 500 to Alex. Hewitt, Allen. 

BUCKS ONE YEAR OLD. 

Henry Hoff, Fayette, Buck, 81 lbs carcass, 9 Ibs 7 oz. wool 
1st prem., dip and $7 50. 

Alex. Hewitt, Allen, Buck, 81 Ibs, carcass, 8 lbs 14 02 wool, 


24 prem., $5 00. 
EWes 3 YEARS OLD OR OVER, 


©. Clement, Wheatland, Ewe 4 years, weight of carcass, £@ 
Ibs, woul 9 Ibs 7 oz, nursed lamb 10 weeks, Diploma and $800 
EWES 2 YEARS OLD, 
1st, L. J. Thompson, Ewe, wt of car 73 lbs, wool 10 Ibs 12 os. 
dip. and $8 00. 
fe L, J. Thompson, Ewe. weight car 65 lbs, wool 9.Jbs 7.08, 
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; 3d, Bani Bishop, Ewe, maighh: enrol Ibs, wool, 9 Ibs 702° 
#4,00., «5 
B. Bishop, Ewe, wt car 0 Ibs, wool 8 lbs 6 oz. 
A. Rowitt, Ewe, wt car 89 lbs, wool 10 Ibs 13 oz. 
i Ewes 1 YEAR OLD, 
Ist, L. J. Thompson, Ewe, wt car 383¢ Ibs, wool 7 Ibs ‘6 02, 


dip, and $6 00, 
© 24, Henry Haff, Ewe, weight carcass 56 Ibs, woot 9 Ibs 10 oz. 
« 00. 

' $d, A. Kenyon, Ewe, weight careass 64 lbs, wool, 10 Iba, 12 
oz, $2 00. 


“A, Hewitt, Ewe. yr, wt of car + 56 Ibs, wool, 9 Ibs 12 oz 
‘» The Committee on Shearing report'as follows: Best Shearer, 
- Wm. Moore, Scipio, dip.'and $3 00. Clipped 20 lbs 3 oz wool 


in 53 ininutes, 

Ya best, Wm. Press, Quincy, $200. Clipped 16 lbs 8 oz, in 
87 minutes. 
~ ga best, N. Fish, Wheatland, $1 00. Clipped 15 Ibs 15° oz in 
73 minutes. 


Best machine for folding and packing wool, Henry Huff, 
Fayette, dip! and $2 00," 

The premiums will be paid by the undersigned at the Post 
Office in Hillsdale, cx, sent by mail to the persons entitled to 
the same, by their sending me a written o der therefore. 

F. M. Hotioway, Sec'y. 

Hillsdale, May 8ist, 1864, 

‘Among the visitors were those of the most prominent Wool 
Growers in thie Staté.’ “Hon. Mr. Sloeam of Wayne; Mr. Ar: 
noW, of St. Joseph ; ‘Fs Smith, Jas Clizbée, A. Nichols, W. J. 
Barnes, J. B: ‘Salsbury,’ Win. Joseph and’ others of Branch 
eounty, some of whom exhibited No. 1 stock—and in fact the 
entire stock on exhibition would class second to none in tho 

eastern or western States, ; 

The result of thé competition, although spirited, passed off 
satisfactory to all concerned. 





Annual Fair of the Romeo Stock Associa- 
tion. 


The annaal Fair of the Romeo Stock Association began on 
Wednesday, June Ist, according to public notice, The wea- 
ther was-unfavorable on account of the rain of the preceeding 
night, but still the. officers were at ‘their posts, and entries 
were rapidly .made, . Towards noon there was talk, among 
some of the Committee of postponing the proceedings till 
Tharstay morning, bat that was overruled, and ati P. M. the 
work commenced according to programme. The attendance 
this day was not Jarge. _ Execllent stovk was: of the ground, 
= quite a competition was manifest among the farmers. 

4° THURSDAY, JUNE 2d) 

The business of the Aesociation began a little before 9. A. M. 
and soon-the people began to crowd in. ‘The air was’ cool and 
bracing and the weather favorable, and as class after class was 
called and tested; more and more interest was manifested by 
the Farmers and Stock producers‘»who were present; « Excel- 
lent trotting was performed by the horses in most of the: clas- 
ses, which was witnessed by a large and intelligent assembly 
of the fartners of Macomb and adjoining counties, I here give 
a list of the premiums awarded? 

CLASS I. 
1st premidm, } year old L. Ds Owen, Romeo, $4. 
Ist premium, 2 yeats old, L. Thorp, Rochester, $6. ‘ 
- Ist preiiam 8 years ‘old, Nathan II. Lee, Bay, $10. 
’ @LASS II. 
1st)premfum, Daniel Grant, Memphis, $10. 
CLASS IIL. 
Jet premium,” years old’ and ‘over, Geo. Bloomburg, Bir- 
mingham, $25. 
st premium. 4 years old and under, Calvin Green, Troy, $15 
a premium, ‘Chas Dxsenberg, Utica, $8, 
CLASS Iv. 
1st premium, C. A. Smdlk; Detroit, $25. 
2d premium, John Demase; Detroit, $15. 
OLASS V. 
ist premium, Neil Grey, Ir. Romeo, $15, 
2d premium, Wm. Todd, Auburn, $8 





CLASS VI, 

1st premium, James M. Thornington, Romeo, 8. 

2d premium, Geo. Cuoper, Pontiac, $4. 

Ist premium, best single, Calvin Green, Detroit, $6. 

2d premium, Chas Ulrick, Mt. Clemens, $4, 

CLA&S VII, 
E. BR. King, Pontiac, $25. 
CLASS VIII. 
1st premium, John Way, ‘Detroit, $25, 
2d premium, John Henderson, Pontiac, $10. 
CLASS IX. 
1st premium, Charles A. Smith, Lady Woodlong, Dettotb 
100, 
. 2d and 3d premiums not awarded... One of the competitors 
ruled out for foul driving. 

Black Bashaw was withdrawn after the fifth heat. The best 
trotting was by Lady Woodlong, 2.4734. 

The Fair of the Stock. Association was a success; the re- 
ceipts were nearly $500. Not an accident occurred to mar 
the interest, and not an intoxicated person ‘was observed’ on 
the ground. j 





Washtenaw County Association, 


Annual Meeting for the improvement of the breed of 
Horses. 

At the annual meeting of the above Association, the fullow- 
ing persons were elected officers for the ensuing year: 

President—Smith Botsford, Ann Arbor. 

Vice. Presideni#—R. 8; Smith, Ann Arbor;'A. M. Noble, 
Ypsilanti; F, E. Walker, Salem; 1. J. Miller, Saline, 

Treasurer—I. §. Pierson, Ann Arbor. 

Secretary—M. A. Goodrich, Ann Arbor. 

Superintendent—Byron Green, Aun Arbor. 

Ew. Commiitee—F, Hooper, Ann Arbor; John I. Thomps 
son, Ann A1bor; John Dale, Ann Arbor; Byron,Green, Apn 
Arbor. 

On motion it was resolved, 1st, That the annual meeting of 
the Association for the exhibition of Horses, for the year !864, 
be held on Friday, Saturday, and Monday, [st, 2d, and 4th days 
of July next, on the Fair Grounds in the City of Ann Arbor. 

2d, That the sum of six hindred dollars is hereby appropri- 
ated to be offered as premiums to be contested for at said an- 
nual meeting, and that said premiums be offered by and under 
the direction of the Executive Committee. 

8rd, That the nett proceeds of the Exhibition be appropri- 
ated for the relief of Michigan sick and wounded soldiers. 

8. Botsrogp, Pres't. 

M. H. Goopszicn, Secretary, 

Ann Arbor, May. 8ist, 1864, 





FACTS FOR FARMERS, 


Tomatoes are: easily grown, produce bountifally, and make 
excellent preserves and catsup. Being also healthy and nutri-: 
tious food.” 

- Toads are the best protection of eabbage against lice, tna al 
who have this lasting and desirable vegetable planted ‘to any 
extent, should procure toads and turn them into the pateh,they 
destroy other numerous troublesome Insects, |” 

Young chickens are excellent pfotectors of squash and mel- 
on vines; they ar2 busy foragérs examining every leaf minute- 
ly and picking off the.destructive striped bug, &c. Secure the 
hen in a small movable coop and set it among your melons and 
squashes. and you will seeure a good crop. 

Two or three balf grown ducks are useful in gardens ‘where 
crawfish; snails, slugs and ¢ut-worms are troublesome, Tur- 
keys are of great use in a tobacco-field; being tall and active 
they destroy great numbers of the Yoracious tobacco-worm. | 

Plants, when drooping, are revived \by a few. grains of cam 

hor. 
: Pears are said to be much improved by grafting upon the 
mountain asb. 

A tablespoonfal of plastet in ¢ach hill of corn or potatoes is 


a-great protector against eut-worms and rot, besides being &” 


powerful fertilizer. 
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Sulphur is valuable in preserving grapes, currants.and goose- 
berries from insects, Black sylphur, pulverized ‘and. sprinkled 
‘in the nest and feathers, wit keep hens, chickens and other 
‘fowls free from lice ; mixed’ with lard it 9 eee good remedy 
for the same on animals ) 


In feeding corn, sixty, pounds Mat on 9s. far as one hua- ‘ 


dred pounds in the kernel—a saving of nearly one-half. 

Lard never spoils in hot weather, if it is wéll cooked in try- 
ing it out. ft 

Cornmeal should never be ground very fine—it injures: the 
richness of it. 

‘Turhips of small size have double the nutritious matter that 
large ones have, 

Ratabaga is the only root that soma in sistitiens quali- 
ties as it increases in size. 5 

Sweet olive cil is said to be a certain ‘cure for the bite of a 
rattlesnake. Apply it internally and extetnally. It’ will ‘also 
eure bee stings and spider bites, if applied immediately. 

Rats and other vermin are kept away from grain by a sprink- 
ling of garlic when packing the sheaves, 

Money skilfully expended in draining land will be returned 
with ample interest. 

. To cure.scratches on a horse, wash the legs with soapsuds 
and then with beef brine. Two or three applications will cure 
in ‘the worst cases, 

Timber cut in the spring, and exposed to the weather with 
the bark on, decays much sooner than if cut in the fall. t 

It costs no more to raise a colt worth $150 at four years old, 
than it does one worth $50—the tame applies to all stock-rais- 
ing by farmers, who too often fail to secure good breeding ani- 
mals, because the firs? cost appears too high. 

By husbanding your too.often wasted fertilizers, such as 
swamp muck, dead leaves, barnyard fluids and house slops, and 
keeping up 4 good compust heap, you will increase your crops 
two fold. 

Let every reader of the Michigan Farmer remember these 
facts and they will“‘puT MONEY IN HIS POCKET.” 





JUNE---FIELD WORK. 


The summer has.come. June with its roses— 
with its chaplets of flowers, again cheers and glad- 
dens our hearts. But we have no time to dwell 
upon the romance of the season, on account of 
the numerous duties of the field. The plow and 
the cultivator, the spade and the hoe, the cradle 
and the scythe, and the rake and the fork, and 
the wagon loaded with “new mown hay,” all em- 
blematize the pleasant and happy month of June. 

The flocks of sheep and herds of neat cattle 
banquet in the green and fresh pastures; the 
tall wheat, rye and grass wave in the breezes; 
and the rank leaves of. the luxuriant corn rustle 
in the wind, like the dry leaves'in the last days 
of autumn. 

CULTIVATING INDIAN CORN. 
and other hoed crops, will occur among the most 
important labors of June. And as a large num- 
ber of our most skillful laborers have gone to de- 
fend our corn fields instead of cultivating them, 
the unskilled at home need a little instruction, in 
order to do the work well. 
- Let the proprietor take the horse and cultiva- 
tor mto his own hands, and let the boy or un- 
’ skilled workman, walk by the side for a few rows 
and see how everything is performed. Show him 
just how long to have his lines and how to adjust 





them around his body, so that he éan guide the 
‘horse without worrying him, entirely across tlie 
field, without touching’ tlie lines with his hands. 
Show-him how to hold and ‘hundle the cultivator, 
in order to loosen up the soil most effectually ;— 
and how to cover up up the greatest amount of 
grass near the hills, by throwing the mellow 
earth near the hills with the cultivator. When 
the corn is well cultivated—unless there are a 
great many thistles—one hand can ‘Keep up with 
the cultivator in hoeing. — ! 

‘In some of the Western’ States, where two- 
horse cultivators are used, and the driver rides on 
the cultivator, the exercise of mach skill will be 
necessary in driving just right; and in adjusting 
the cultivators to run just deep: enough, and go 
cut just wide enough todo the work well. 

Our raw hands and boys need much instruction 
concerning a great many things. ‘They need some 
one to think for them; and then, to take hold, 
occasionally, and show them how to do it well. 

They need to be instructed how to turn the 
horse, or horses, around at the end of the rows, 
so as to not to break down enough corn to more 
than pay for their wages. 


RAISING JUNE TURNIPS, - 5 

Those who have not been accustomed to raise 
turnips in years past, should try their skfll at 
raising a few. I have raised turnips for two sea- 
sons past, in the following manner; 

I selected a few square rods of grass. ground 
and plowed it eight inches deep ata time, when 
the soil was just wet enough to pulverize well, 
and put the seed in drills two feet apart as soon 
as practical after plowing. I sow the yellow 
globe kind. After they become large eriough to 
transplant, they are thinned out to eight inches 
apart, and plants were set in vacant places. 

I applied no manure, as the soil was in a good 
state of fertility. And if there were any better 
turnips in “Old Cayuga,” I did not meet with 
them. In the case the soil was not rich enough 
to. produce three tons of hay per acre, a good 
dressing of manure should be to make a few bar- 
rels of good liquid manure, and sprinkle the rows 
at sundown, the same day that the seed was sow- 
ed. Beets find parsnips may be raisedin the same 
way with good success. But such roots need a 
rich soil, or fertilizers of some kind applied, to 
stimulate the growth of. the young plants. 

BEANS AMONG INDIAN CORN. 
Sometimes the cut-worm, and sometimes the 
wire-worm, will destroy’ many hills of Indian 
éorn, even after it had grown a foot high or more. 
In all such vacant places let every man have a 
few early white beans to plant when he is hoeing. 
Three hills of beans may be planted where one 
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hill of corn may be missing. I have known far- 
mers to dril. in a row of beans with a horse-drill, 
between the rows of corn, and to have a good 
crop when the corn was not very large. . But 
when the corn was large, it would not pay to put 
in the beans, as they would be shaded too much 
to ripen before frost might destroy them. 
MANURE GROWING CROPS. 

Sometimes, during this month, there are sever- 
al days of rainy weather, when laborers cannot 
do anything to good advantage on the farm. At 
such time growing corn and potatoes may receive 
a dressing of wood ashes, plaster, or gypsum and 
lime, spread around the hills. Orground bone or 
superphosphate, or guano, or hen manure, or li- 

id manure applied to-each hill. A pint of good 
liquid manure applied to the soil of each hill— 
not to the leaves—will pay well. But it should 
alwas be applied in cloudy weather, and never 
when the sun shines 


CUTTING WEEDS. 
The very best.time in the season to cut noxious 


weeds—the time when it will injure them the 
most—is when the panicles, heads, or buds begin 
to form. If horse dock, pig weed, and Canada 
thistles be mowed close at this stage of their 
growth, it will hurt them so severely that they 
will not recover until late in the summer. And 
if they be cut again, as soon as they begin to 
form seed buds, they will be feeble and will not 
pick up much the next season. 

Bull thistles, which often occupy a large share 
of the ground in pastures, should be cut off with 
sharp, broad hoes, about two inches below the 
surface of the soil. Then the water will fill the 
depression made with the hoe, and soak into the 
roots and destroy them. 

If they are mowed off, they will continue to 
grow and go to seed. They will flourish, it is 
true, only this year, as they are biennials. But 
the object is to prevent theirseeding, and toraise 
good grass where they would grow. 

Call out all hands—boys and girls too—on a 
‘wet day, and they may all be cut in a few hours. 

Let horsedock be served in the same manner in 
pasture fields. When it grows among grain let it 
be pulled and placed in large piles. 

Pull wild mustard and winter cress out _ oats 


and other grain. 
RAISING CORN FODDER. 


On many farms there may be found portions of 
pasture fields and meadows that yield very little 
grass. Let an acre or two be fenced off and plow- 
ed when it just wet enough to crumble nicely; 
and drill in Indian corn at the rate of three or 
four bushels per acre. 

It will vegetate immediately and get the start 
of the weeds, so that it will afford a large quanti- 





ty of either green or dry feed for stock. 

Many of our best farmers grow an acre, or & 
number of acres, and commence feeding it.green 
in August to all kinds of stock; and they thus 
obtain more ‘feed'than they could froma number 
of acres of very light grass, 

HOW TO OBTAIN LIQUID MANURE. 

Procure a sugar hogshead and place it on an 
inclined platform of boards near the place where 
the liquid will be used; then fill it with manure, 
and pour on water until the liquid will flow out 
into a tub or pail. 

" Put alot of coarse stable manure at the bot- 
tom, and them put in hen manure and droppings 
from the privy. 

_If such manure be applied in dry weather, the 
plants should be immediately sprinked with tepid 
water, to wash off all that may adhere to the 
leaves. If it were applied when raining, the rain 


would wash it all off. Strong liquid manare, if © 


applied too bountifully, would destroy some kinds 
of plants almost as soon as an application of weak 


brine. 
WEEDING CARROTS. 


carrots should never be neglected when they are 
very small, by permitting the weeds to overtop 
them , because it not only retards their growth, 
but a Jong slender top will be formed, which will 
be more likely to be broken off by high winds, 
fowls, dogs, &c., than if the tops were short and 


strong. 
Carrots require rich ground.. If they need any 


manure, apply liquid manure to them with a wa- 
tering-pot or sprinkler. In hoeing carrots, beets 
or turnips, the hoer should move ‘backwards and 
use a scuffle hoe. Then the weeds which he cuts 
up will lie loosely on the surface of the ground, 
and will not be pressed into the soil again by 
treading on them, which will ensure their growth 
in -wet weather about as well as if they. were 
transplanted. 
RAISING RED CLOVER SEED. 

June is the month to prepare for a paying crop 
of the seed of red clover. A great number of 
farmers sustain.a great loss in this crop, simply 
because they do not manage right,and they fail to 
manage right because they do not exactly under- 
stand what is necessary in order to grow’a good 
crop of seed, - 

If the clover be of the large or late variety, it 
should all be all pastured or mowed off close to 
the ground, as soon as the 20th or 26th of June, 
Some farmers turn on all the stock—sheep, hor- 
ses and cattle, that they can colleet, and let them 


eat it close off. The crop of seed will be all the 


better for it. 
If it. be the small early kind, and a crop of hay 


is to be cut, it should be mowed before it is all in 
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blossom. It should be cut when it is very green. 
And why? Because if allowed to grow until the 
seed hag formed, the next crop will be still less, 

oportion to the maturity of ~, seed of 


just 
the ae rop. : 

If 'thesfirst crop be allowed to form =the sox, 
and the heads become a little brown, u the 
soil is in'a very good state of fertility,/thé quan- 
tity of ‘sped in the next crop will be very small. 
There will be but little danger of cuttipg. clover 
too sda when the next crop is for seedy,’ 

Ni; MAKING CLOVER HAY. || 

Tho inveterate prejudice against elover hay 
arises, ‘almost always, from not knowitig- how to 
make it Weil. ‘Lhere is a great amount of water 
in clover that must be dried out or it } spoil. 
If red'clover hay has been well made, ‘all kinds 
of Stock Tike it, and it is very nourishi 

Yn the first lees, do not cut too m¥@h at a 
time. It should have about half-a-day’s gdod sun- 
ning, to dry out the water. Too mu hot sun 


- wil dry it so thoroughly that it will liteak to 


pieces when it is handled. 

If one has hay caps, put it in cocks of about 
two or three hundred pounds each; and in pleas- 
ant weather, remove the hay-caps, "and fa¢ it cure 
for se¥eral days in the cocks, after it has had a 
few hours of hot sunning; and when it is fit. to 
haul, divide each cock into four or five patts, and 
let in‘air for an hour or so. 

It & a very wrong notion among farmer that 
clovet hay or grass must not be-sunned, “The 
moisthre must be dried out of it; and thé starch, 
sugarjor gum in it must be dried! 80 that fefined- . 
tation will not ensue after it has been put 3 in the 


barn or stack. 
It will require a long time to dry out bis faoist 


ture when the weather is cloudy, or when it‘is iy 
cock, if it. has not..been sunned any.. It is th¢e 
moistacst in the.dlover that causes it to how. burn 


or to become mouldy. 
“When it is hauted to the barn, let only one load 


be put ina place, if convenient. Then, after a 
few days, it may all be pitched into one mow, and 
it will keep well. 

HAULING HAY-COCKS WITH A ROPE. 

With one horse, is one of the neatest, easiest 
and most expeditions ways of hauling lisy, estpe- 
cially where theré isa lack of strong men to 
pitch hay. Two boys—or a boy and a girl-—will 
haul from a lawn or orchard, Where it would not 
be convenient to go with‘ wagon very fast. And 
When & stack is being made, theré is 10 more ex- 
peditious way of getting hay to it, or to a barn,’ 
‘where the distance is not more than forty oF fifty 


rods, than with a os horse. 
It is & neat way, use the rope will sweep 





a” 


‘all'the hay so cléan that it ‘will not be necessary 


+ 





to rako-after the bottoms. It is an easy way, be- 
cause those who are not able to pitch hay, can 
haul it with a rope. It is an expeditious way,be 
cause a boy with one horse can for forty rods 
haul a cock of hay of two hundred pounds sooner 
than a man can pitch it on a wagon. 

A rope three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
is attached to one trace of the harness, and pass- 
ed around the bottom of, @ cock of hay, thence 
through a ring in the ‘hafnéss, and thence to the 
hand of the rider. | 

The end of the rope’ should be lait with a 
piece of small twit. The hay at the bottom of 
the cock mugt be turned up all around, and the 
rope pushed under a few inches. Whien the cock 
has been hauled to the desired place,the rider 
lets the end of .the,rope go, and keeps hist horse 
going, on a trot, to another cock. It is good fun 
for the boys fo haul hay in this way. Hay thay 
‘be hauled direetly into the barn in this way, ahd 
pitched on thé mow as fast as it is hauléd'with a 
|horse fork. 

MAKE YOUR HORSES PITCH uiy, 
‘oats, and barley, with a horse fork. Horse forks 
are now made so perfect that a small] lad will 
throw a ton over a large’ beam in less than ten 
minutes. 

We have had a great many inquiries, of late, ag 
to which is the best kind of horse hay. fork. 

The neat little steel fark, sold by Haines & Pell 
of N. Y. City, has no superior, and is worth a cart 
load of long handled forks. 

The kinds having tines the form of a grain sic- 
kle, are excellent forks, as boys or weak men can 
handle them with ease. But the strength of a 
strong manis required to use one with a long 
handle. And, more than this, a:horse will haul 
up two hundred pounds of hay as easily with one 
of Haines & Pell’s steel forks, as he wiil one hun- 
dred pounds, where a long ‘handled fork is used. 
We have tested both kinds, and know what we 
say on this point. 

We close these notes by throwing 

A BOMBSHELL AMONG FARMERS, 
concerning salting hay. We say keep thie salt 
off it—it does more hurt than. good. There. is 
moisture in salt. . And the idea is.to keepas.much 
moisture out of the hay as possible. -Hay is mot 
like flesh. Salt will preserve flesh from decom- 
position, but not plants. Indeéd; it will orily has- 
ten their decay: Salt will not: dry hay:ia the 
mow. It only produces dampness. Therefore, 
keep it away from the hay.S: Epwarps — 
in Country Genileman.. Livi 





— Buckwheat, came originally, Som, ‘ibn 
and Tartary. 
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‘SHE WHEAT PLANT. 


Figure 1. 
_ Fig. 1. 


Figure 2, 








gens x 


Appearance of anormal wheat stalk in the spring after “tillering” has commended. Fig. % A stalk of wheat plant 


at 20 days from seeding sown at the depth of onv inch; a, a, young plants, Fig. 8. Stalk of wheat ‘plant 30 days; sown at the 


éeptn ‘of six inches ;'a, point of tillering. 


Through the gentlemanly courtésy of Messrs. Harris & Farrcuixp, of the Ohio Former and Cultivator, we are ‘enabled 
to present the above instructive illustrations, in regard to the various depths of wheat planting, and its results, 





. DEPTH FOR COVERING WHEAT. 


A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer says:—A 
case has been-on'trial in the Court of Common 
Pleas held in Mt: Vernon, Knox Co., Ohio; in- 
volving questions quite interesting to farmers, and 
I will send you for publication the substance of 
the most important facts elicited: ° - i 

The suit was upon a contract made between the 





parties in 1860, by which the plaintiff te al 
that the defendant had agreed to put, in for him 
about 50 acres of wheat with a drill, and to de it 
ina proper manner, A portion of the. ground 
had been in oats—had been plowed in very deep, 
and was sowed i in. the early part of September. 

the residue was corn ground—was harvested, and 
drilled in without | plowing, in, the latter part; of 
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the month; this camé-up welkand made a good 
crop. The oats ground, equally good soil, made 
avery poor crop,’ hardly worth cutting ; buta a 
very small portion of it came up. 

The witnesses for the plaintiff stated that, up- 
on examination, it was found: that the seed had 
been deposited to the depth of from 6 to 8 inches, 
and that while much of ‘the seed germinated,very 
little came through the.surface. Around stumps 
and in stony places.w ‘here the drill. could not run 
deep, they said the crop was good. 

For the plaintiff, it was claimed that wheat 
should not be sown deeper than three inches. 
One witness testified— “ Where I have had 
wheat,put in. deeper than that, after it came up 
and formed a stool of roots at the surface of the 
ground, the plant between that and the seed per- 
ished, and the power of the grain is thus exhaust- 
ed, and the plant would show much less vigor.— 


I yt examined and experimented until I am sat-- 


isfied that this is. the uniyersal result.” 

Another witness“ Right years ago I made an 
experiment to.ascertain the proper depth, of sow- 
ing, wheat—-deposited 50 seeds.at the depth of 8 
inches, and a like number at 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, andl 


inches, and 50. grains I raked in on the surface.— 


Of the seed deposited at 8 inches, two came up 
but formed no heads.,. Of those at 7 inches about 
1-4 came through the ground,but formed no heads. 
Ten of the 50 seeds planted at five inches. made 
defective heads. 
row planted. 4 inches deep, but most defective. 
I think all planted 3 inches came up, but. the row 
deposited 2 inches was the best, and came up soon- 
er. than any.of the rest.” This witness did not 
state whether the ground was dry at the time he 
planted his seed, but I infer that it must. have 
been, or certainly the seed planted.at one inch 
or raked in over the surface would have been the 
first to come up.: ' ): ‘a 
Another witness—“ I should prefer to deposit 
the seed at the depth of one inch—certainly not 
deeper than two inches. | It isa mistake to sup- 


‘pose that deep seeding: is any protection against 


‘winter-killing, The roots.ot the plants form at 
the surface, whatever may the depth of the seed. 
But from frequent examinations) Iam. satisficd 
that wheat planted at a depth not over two in- 
ches, will stool better than that deposited at a 
greater depth—that i is, will eeding more _ 


erie » 


For the defendant, it was claimed that no con- 
tract had been made to put in the grainin a prop- 
er. manner, but only as well as he knew how... It 
Was also insisted that the. wheat’ was not put in 
too deep,.and most. of the! witnesses that the’ 


‘wheat would produce good cropsat 4 inches, or 


I had,a few perfect:-heads in the- 


even 5 or G:inches; It was further rai A, ed that 
the ‘reason of the difference between the corn 
ground and that upon which the crops had failed, 
was to be attributed to the fact, that directly af- 
ter the latter was sowed a. heavy shower of rain 
had formed’ ‘a crust upon’'the land so liard that 
the wheat could not make its way through if. — 

The soil was described asia dry, loamy, lime- 
stone soil, of very good quality for wheat, and 
yet nearly all the witnesses for the defendant in- 
sisted that this crust was the cause of the failure 
of the crop. ' 

From the facts elicited in this interesting in- 
vestigation it appears that farmers have’ no es- 
tablished custom in regatd to the j proper ates of 
sowing wheat. Under..the old systemiof broad 
cast sowing it was the custom to put‘dn two or 
two-and-a-half bushels to the acre, which we if 
plowed in, deposited at all depths, from 1 inch or 
less to 6 or 7—if only half came up, there, was 
still enough for a fair crop. . But as the — 
in all the seed at a uniform depth, it becomes a 
very important matter that we should hit upon a 
proper depth, as a mistake may loose us a whole 
crop. It is perhaps, not: common for the.ground 
to be so loose as to allow the drill, whether: pro- 
perly adjusted or not, to run deep; and for this 
reason, I think farmers seldom pay much atten- 
tion to the depth at which the. drill.is.runni dpe 


SanrorpD Homsnsi Esq.—This. snutatinas ets 
has been well-known among us during the past 
twelve years, as editor of the Boston Cultivator, 
and as an enlightened and earnest advocate of-ag- 
ricultural improvement in all its branghes, was 
entertained at dinner at the Parker House, re- 
cently, by the Massachusetts Agricultural Club 
and others, and presented with a massive silver 
pitcher as a token of appreciation of his services 
for the improvement of agriculture, and respect 
for his character. Mr. Howard has been connect- 
ed with the press for twenty-one years, and has 
done much by the ‘sound, practical character of 
his writings, to advance agricultural improyement 
under safe, scientific principles. His) retirement 
from among us is a matter of very general'regret. 
He has accepted the office of Secretary of the 
Michigan Board of Agriculture and.of the Agri- 
cultural College of that State. His duties will 
place him among the Faculty. —Boston Transcript. 





EARLY SEED CORN.—The only way ‘to have atl corn 
every season is to obtain the seed each year from amore northe 
ern region—the farther north the better. Among’all the vari- 
eties that have been tried, many of them are‘ highiy-extolled 
none is more desirable for cable use as green corn than the old 
fashioned sweet corny 





Hemp is a native of Persia‘and the East Indfes.: 





iu, The potato is a well-known native of Peruand Mexico, 
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“HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
The Voice of the Departed. 








“Mourn not for friends that;pass away, they would depart in 
" 


Oh! seek not to bind me— 
Prolong not my stay; 
I would not leave behind me, 
Weeping to-day, 
Friends that yet love mo, 
But far, far above me 
I, on my journey, would now soar away. 


Oh! coase thy sad weeping 
And let me depart, 
My form now is sleeping; 
And silent nsy heart, 
I, spirit, yet near thee, 
, In vain to cheer thee. 
Yet oh! cease thy weeping—for home I must start. 


My home is in heaven 
Beyond the blue sky; 
There all sins forgiven, 
There never tu die. 
The glad spirit.ever 
Is soaring, and never, 
Is héatd, from the spirit, in sorrow a cry. 


Then cease all thy mourning, 
Weep for me no more; 
' Svon to heavea returning; 
My pains will be o'er, 
And there comes no morrow 
To bring with it sorrow; 
Por day 1s eternul in that héavenly shore. 


8r. Mary's Hosrrrar, Detroit, May 14th, 1864. Car.os. 





THE BOBOLINK. 
BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


Where the pheasant late was drumming 
With her brown and spotted wings; 
Where the velvet bees are humming, 
Where the ox-eyed daisy swings— 
The gay bobolink is coming, 
With his song the welkin rings, 
His coat is black as night, 
His epaulettes are white; 
A meadow bard is hie, 
Minstrel of liberty. 


Hear the chorus of the rover 
‘As he sings upon a reed, 
’* Ollfthe thistle, in the clover, 
' |. On the tip-top of the weed, 
On the elm-twig bending over, 
Singing when he husks the seed. 
Where the soft cotton grows, 
As white as winter snows, 
He never sang the lay 
That charms the ear to-day. 


How soft and tender is the twitter 
Of this meadow minstrel gay! 
How jubitant the wings.that flitter 
While he sings his roundelay 
Above the still and faithful sitter- 

Upem her nest of wool and hay! 
When the glad husband sings, 
His wife, with folded wings, 
Hid in the gra-s and flowers 
Forgeis the fleeting hours. 





A Plow-Boy. 


I think PW be a plow-boy, call it up or'down, 

For, God mace the country, and man ‘made the town, 

I love the fields and forests, the tiny, sparkling broo 

The green, luxurious pastures, the silent, shady hook 

I love to listen to the birds that warble in the trees 

The soft sounds of the niourning dove, the humming of the 
bees. 

Yes, I think I'll be a plow-boy, call it up and down, 

For God made the country, and than made the town. 

— Van Buren county Tribune. 


FACTS FO? HOUSEKEEPERS. 


SMALL LEAKS IN THE HOUSEHOLD SHIP. 
We commend most earnestly the following 
sketch on household things. Many a fortune has 
been lost and squandered by want of care and at- 
tention to these “little things.” A thousand 
worm-holes that will each admit scarcely a gallon 
of water during ten hours, will much sooner and 
almost imperceptibly and surely water-log a ship, 
than a large hole which will pour in a gallon a 
minute, for the latter can be seen and stopped, 
while the former sinks you gradually and almost 
wnnoticed. Thus, in the financial affiirs'of a fam- 
ily, though the large outgoes may be canvassed 
and avoided, the whole main income may be drib- 
bled away, and no advahce made towards compe- 
tency, wealth or position. Asarule, the finan- 
cial success of any family depends more ‘upon the 
economy of the wife, than upon the earnings or 
the income of a husband in moderate circum- 
stances. 

Mrs. Haskell, in’ her récently issued ‘“ House- 
hold Encyclopedia,” throws together some of the 
Jeaks in a household ship, which we copy for a 
double purpose: 

Ist. To show the men that their wives hive & 
multitude of cares, of little details to look after 
—generally far more items than occar in man’s 
business pursuits. 

2a. To perhaps in some cases indicate to house- 
wives details, that they may not have rr of 
ibefore : 

“Much waste: is often iexperienced in the boil- 
ing, &c., of meats. ‘Unless watched the eook will 
throw out the water without letting it cool to 
take off the fat, or scrape the dripping pan into 
the swill-pail. This grease is useful in many wayé. 
It can be burned in lamps mixed with lard5:or 
when no pork has been boiled with it, made -into 
candles. When pork is boiled alone, it will do to 
fry cakes, if cléansed. Again, bits of meat: are 

thrown out which would make hashed meat.— 
The flour is: sifted in a wasteful manner, or the 
bread-pan left with dough sticking to it. Pie 
crust is left and: laid by to-sour, instead of mak- 
ing'a few tarts for tea, &e.' Cake batter is thrown 
out because but little is left... Cold puddings are 








onsideréd good for nothing, when often they can 
















the 
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be steamed for next day; dinner; or, aa injcase of 
rice madé'ovér into Other forms. Vegetables are 
thrown away that would warm up for breakfast 
nicely. Dish towels are thrown down where 
mice can destroy them.--Soap is left in’ water to 
dissolve, or more is used than is necessary. If 
Bath brick, whiting, rottenstone, &c., are used, 
much is’ wasted usclessly. The scrub-brush ‘is 
left in, the water, pails are scorched by the stove 
tubs and barrels left in the sun to dry and fall 
apart, chamber pails allowed to run, tins not dried, 
and iron-ware rusted; nice knives used for cook- 
ing in the kitchen, silver spoons are used. to scrape 
kettles, or forks’to toast bread. Rinsing of sweet- 
meats and skimmings of syrup, which make good 
vinegar, are thrown out; cream is allowed to 
mold and spoil; mustard to dry inthe pot, and 
vinegar to corrode the castor; tea, roasted coffee, 
pepper and spices, to stand open and lose their 
strength. The molasses jug loses'the cork, and 
the flies take possession. Swéetmeats are opened 
and forgotten. Vinegar is. drawn in a basin, and 
allowed to stand, until both basin and vinegar are 
spoiled: ‘Sugar is spilled from the barrel, coffee 
from the sack, and tea from the chest. Different 
sauces.are made too sweet, and both sauce and su- 
gat wasted. “Dried fruit has not beer taken care 
of in season, and becomes wormy. The vinegar 
on pickles loses strength or leaks out, and. the 
pickles becowie soft. Potatoes in the cellar grow, 
and the sprouts are not removed until they be- 
come worthless, Apples decay for. the want of, 
iooking over. Pork spoils for the want of salt, 
thd beef because the brine wants scalding. Hams 
Lecome tainted or filled with vermin, for the want 
of right protection. Dried beef becomes so hard 
it can’t be cut. Cheese molds, and is eaten by 
mice or yermin.. Lard is not.well tried.in the 
Fall, and becomes tainted. Butter spoils for want 
of being well made at first. “Bones ‘aré burned 
that will make soup. Ashes are thrown out care- 
leasly, endangering the pretiises, ‘arid being wast- 
ed. Servants leave a light and fire burning in 
the kitchen, when they are out all the evening, 
Clothes are whipped to pieces. by the wind ; fine 
cambrics rubbed on the ‘board; and laces torn in 
starching. Brooms are never hung up and soon 
are spoiled. Carpets are swept with stubs, hard- 
ly fit to scrub the kitchen, and good new brooms 
ured for scrubbing. ‘Bowels aré used in place of 
holders, and good sheets to iron on, taking 4 fresh 
one every week, thus scorching nearly all in the 
fouse. Fluid, if used, is often left uneorked, en- 
dangering the house and wasting the alcoliol.— 
Caps are lett from lamps, rendering the fluid 
worthless by evaporation. Table linen is thrown 
carelessly down and is eaten by mice, or put away 


ten, and the stains washéd in:“ Table cloths and 
napkins used as dish-wipers; mats forgotten to 
be put under hot dishes; teapots melted by the 
stove ; water forgotten in pitchers and allowed 
to freeze in wintér ; slops for‘;cow and pig never 
saved; china used to feed cats and dogs on; and 
in many other ways, a careless and inexperienced 
housekeeper will waste, without heeding, the 
hard-earned wages of her husband; when she 
really thinks, because slie buyino fine clothes; 
makes old ones last, and. cooks: plainly, she is # 
most superior housekeeper.” 





Don’t Fear Fresh Air. 


Eat all you can digest, and exercise agreat deal 
in open air, to convert what you eat into pure; 
healthful blood. Do not be afraid of out-door 
air, day or night. Do ‘nét be afraid of sudden 
changes of weather; let no change, hot ot cold, 
keep youin doors. If it is rainy weather, the 
more need for your going out, because you eat as 
much on a tainy day as upon a clear day, and if 
you exercise less, that much more remains in the 
system of what ought tu be thrown off by exer- 
cise, and some ill results, some consequent, symp- 
tom ‘of ill feeling isthe certain issue. If it is 
cold out of doors, do not muffle your eyes, mouth 
and nose in furs, veils, woolen comforts, and the 
like; nature has supplied you with the best muf- 
fler, with the best inhaling regulator, that is, two 
lips; shut them beforé you step out of a warti 
room into the cold air, and. keep them shut until 
you have walked briskly a few rods and quickened 
tlie circulation a little, walk fast:enough to keep 
off ‘a feeling of chilliness, and taking cold will be 
impossible. What ‘are the facts of the case; look 
| at rail road conductors, going out of a hot air in- 
toa piercing cold winter andin again every five 
or ten minutes, and yet they do not take cold 
oftener than others ; you will scarcely find a con+ 
sumptive man in-a thousand of them. It is won- 
derful how afraid consumptive people are of fresh 
air, the very thing that would cure them, the on- 
ly obstacle to a cure being that they do not get 
enough of it; and what infinite pains they tske 
to avoid breathing it, especially if. it is cold, when 
it is known that the colder the ait is, the purer 
it is; yet, if they cannot go to a hot climate, they 
will make an artificial one, and imprison them- 
selves for a whole winter in a small room, a tem- 
perature not, varying ten degrees in six months; 
all such people die, and yet we follow in their 
footsteps. If I were'seriously ill of consumption, 
I would live out of doors day and night, except 
it, was raining or mid-winter, then J would sleep 
in an. unplastered: log house. _My consumptive 
friend, you want, ai, not physic; you want pure 
air, not medicated air.—Hall’s Journal of Health, 





damp and is mildewed ; or the fruit stains forgot- 
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Disinfecting Agent. 


: A correspondent of the Germantown Telegraph 
says :— ng 

» Common copperas, which costs but three cents 
per pound, is perhaps one of the most efficient 
and economical disinfecting agents known. If 
two pounds of copperas be dissolved in ten quarts 
of boiling-water, and. the solution poured into 
gutters, sinks, cess-pools, and other places where 
filth necessarily accumulates, its deodorizing pow: 
er will become speedily and convincingly appar- 
ent. I advise every housekeeper to provide a 
quantity of the article, and keep it constantly on 
hand, to be used when ‘wanted. The unpleasant 
odor emanating from the barnyard, and other 
places where manure is stored or ‘kept during 


the hot weather ordinarily experienced during 
the vernal and summer months, is speedily neu- 
tralized by a slight sprinkling of this solution, as 
well as the extremely unpleasant smell engen- 
dered by decaying vegetable and animal substanc- 
és in cellars and out-houses, and whiich it is fre- 
quently found difficult to prevent.., Copperas is 
also an excellent manure, . It acts as an absur- 
bent and jizer of the gaseous and volatile products 
of decomposition, and thus becomes an efficient 
medium of. their transportation to the fields 
where they are required to give energy to. vege-+ 
table life. And here, permit me to mention a 
few other important facts in connection with this 
subject. Sulphuric acid—another cheap article, 
which, like copperas, may be obtained of the 
druggists in any desirable quantity, is alsoa most 
valuable article for this purpose. If used in a 
diluted state, and sprinkled over the floors of 
stables and other buildings where animals are 
kept, it will ina short time disinfect the same of 
all navszous and unpleasant odors, and render the 
atmospbere pure and sweet. Like copperas, it is 
also a good manure. Another article of great 
efficiency is found by slaking quick lime to a 
thick, plastic, much consistence, with water satu- 
rated with salt. This is what may be properly 
called domestic chloride of lime, being in. every 
respect similar to, if not,.strictly identic with, 
the chloride of lime found at the shops, aithongh 
it comes at less than one-twentieth the cost. 





Tue Birps anp Animals or Laprapor.—We 
cannot but remark how: carefully the animals of 
this icy country are protected by nature from 
their enemies. When man goes forth upon the 
snow to hunt, where upon the spotless mantle, 
the smallest dark object would readily be reveal- 
ed, when they are robed in white, the white par- 
tridge flies up from his very feet, where he per- 
ceived but lumps of feathery snow. The deer, 
bear, fox, ermine, alf clad in white, pass him with 
impunity. Did not hunger lead them to the traps 
or, their deeply embedded tracks, betoken their 
whereabouts, seldom would they fall victims to 
man. In the summer, there are slaty and mouse 
colored, like the rocks, or wood-colored, like the 
trees, and in many an imaginary rock or stick, or 
stub, there is animal life, which will take to itself 
lege or wings when oppurtunity of easy escape 

ers. 








FLORICULTURE. 


—t 


FLOWERING AND ORNAMENTAL 
' SHRUBS, 


Shrubs are go closely connected with flowering planta, and 
indeed so many of them ‘are embellished with flowers, that 
they may be considered as essential to ‘the completion ‘of an 
ornamental garden They are all perennial, and are divided 
into two classes, deciduous ahd ever green; the former lose 
their leaves in the winter, the ‘latter only shed them when 
others are ready to supply their places. Shrubs.are not: only 
necessary to the embellishment of a flower garden, but, many 
kinds of them are eligible for hedges to it, and may be planted 
at a trifling expense. These hedges should be frequently 
trimmed and trained, the sides cut ¢ven, and the'tops sparingly 
clipped, so as to make them ornamental,.as wellas,useful, and 
also to increase the vigour of their growth. When the hedges 
become open or naked at the-bottom, they should be plashed 
down ; this is done by cutting the branches half throtigh, near 
the ground; they will then bend easily, and may..be ‘inter- 
woven with the adjuining branches. When Shrabs, Creepers 
or Climbers, are planted against walls or trellises, either on 
account of their rarity, delicacy, or to conceal a rough ‘fenee 
or other unsightly object, they require different, modes; 
training ; some attach themselves naturally, as the ivy, and 
merely require to be occasionally guided, so as to cause a re- 
gular distribution of their shoots; uthers must be treated like 
fruit trees, trained thinly, if blossoms are the object, and rath- 
er thicker, if the intention be te show the foliage to the great- 
est possible advantage. 

‘Ornamental shrubs grow from one foot to'twelve or more in 
height; and where such are planted for. ornament, the height 
of each plant when; full grown should be considered, and also 
the mode of growth, that every one may be so§ planted as to 
show to advantage, observing that the tall-growing should be 
planted in-the back borders, and those of low growth torward; 
but if they are required tv be planted in clumps, they should 
be so arranged as to rise gradually from the sides to the wid- 
dle, and be afterwards neatly trimmed. Shrubs require ah 
leatinual pruning, at which time, cut ont all irregular and sujiér? 
fldeus branches, and head down such :as require it, forming 
forming them into handsome bushes; apply stakes to such as 
may need support, and see that the low-growing ones do not 
injure each other, nor interfere with other dwa. fish plants near 








oe kinds of Shrubs may be raised from seed sown early 
in the spring, but are more commonly propagated by suckers: 
layers, or cuttings, Like other plants, they réquiré a‘ good 
soil, which should be manured every two or three years,’ and 
some of the tender kinds should have some protection in win- 
ter. 


or 


Flowers, beautiful Flowers! 


The wildwood blossoms seem to cast a spell of enchantment 
over the senses of travellers in the alunost untrodden furests of 
Michigan: : ‘ : 

The summer has arrived, bringing with it the most welcome 
yisitors—the flowers.: During a tramp the other; day: we :no- 
ticed that the woods are covered with them; they are annual 
visitors and are always welcome. For. who would wish to 
live without fluwers? Where would the poet fly for his images 
of beauty, if they were to perish forever? ‘Are they not the 
emblems, of loveliness and innocenge—the living types of all 
that is pleasing and graceful? We compare young lips to the 
tose and the white brow to the radiant lily; the winning eye 
gathers its glow from the violet, and a sweet yoice' is’ like's 
breeze kissing its way through flowers, We hang delicate 
blossoms on the silken ringlets of the young bride, and strew 
her path with the fragrant bells when she leaves the church. 
We place them around the marble face of the dead’in the nar- 
tow coffin, and they become symbols ‘of! our affections—ples- 

sures remembered and hopes faded, wishes flown and’ scenes 
{ cherished, the more that they can never return, | Still: we look 
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to the fat-off spring in ‘other vallies—to the eternal’ summer 
beyond the grave, when the flowers which have faded shall 
again bloqm in starry fields, where no rude winter can intrnde. 
They come upon us in spring like the recollections cf adream, 
which hovered about us in sleep, peopled with shadowy beau- 
ties and, purplé delights, fancy broidered,’ Sweet flowers! 
that bring before our eyes ecenes of childhood—faces remem- 
bered in youth, when Love was a stranger to, himself ! The 
mossy bank by the whyside, where we so often sat for hours, 
drivking in the beauty of the primroses with our eyes—the 
sheltered glen, darkly green, filled with perfume of violets, 
that shone in their intense blue, like another sky spread . upon 
the carth—the langhter of merry voices—the sweet song of 
the maiden—the downcast eye, the spreading blush, the kiss» 
ashamed. at its own sound~are all brovght: back to memory 
by a flower. ; 


The Prairie Roses, 


~“fhere is a family of roses known as the Prairie-roses (botan- 
ichily, rosa rubifolia,) which ‘are hardy climbers, and adapted 
to every climate and soil. They were raised by Mr. Feast of 
Baltimore and Mr. Pierce of Washington, from seeds of. the 
wild climbing rose. of the Western States, sometimes called 
* the’prairie rose,” and, in certain localities, “the Michigan 
rose.”, Fut it might as well be called the Ohio, or the Ken- 
tucky: rose as the Michigan, This original wild rose has single 
flowers. These gentlemen sowed seeds of this wild rose in 
their gardens, by the side of beds of Noisettes and other su- 
perior roses, where the pollen of the one would be ‘carried to 
the, other. - Seecs of the wild roses, so impregnated, were 
sown, and from them a creat number of new varieties were 
originated. ‘Out of this multitude, a dozén or more of the 
finest, with double flowers have been selected, named, and sent 
into market, Itis plain, therefore, that the prairie rose, of 
the Michigan rose, is the original wild single flowered plant of 
the’ West, and not the splendid, various named and double- 
floweting progeny derived from its seed by hybridization. Or 
these last, we will give the names, and such brief descriptions 
as are'at hand: : 

1. Baltiniore Belle. Light blush, nearly white, double, 
flowering in clusters, and with the fragrance of ofa Tea rose. 

2. Queen of the Prairies.—Larger thajrthé preceding, deep 
pink, very double, with occasionally a white stripe onthe pe- 
tals. 

8. Perpetual Pink.—Pink, changing to purple, and flower- 
ing twice 4 year in strong soils. 

The above are Mr. Feast's seedlings; the following are Mr, 
Pierce's: 

1. Priile of Washington,-+ Quite dark Pink cupped in clus- 
ters of 20: or more. 

2. Anna, Maria—Lighter pink, smaller, double, cupped. 

8. Eva Corinna—Delicate blush, carmine centre, fragrant, 

4, Drs. Hovey.—White, very double, larger flowers than 
any others, /A'superb plant, 

6. Jane.—Lilac rose, imbricated, double, in clusters. : 

6. Linnean Hill Beauty.—Pale blush, beautifully tinted. 

“The others, which we have not seen, are as follows: Miss 
Grinnell, Rannueculiflora, Virginia Lass; President, Trium- 
phant, Mrs, Pierce. These are all quite eesirable. There may 
be others still, of which;we have not heard. From the whole 
list, a fine eullection may. be made for one's garden or veranda. 

+ 
“Sow to have Flowers Double, | 





OA ice lady in Cehtrat New) York wrote to the Fermes's 
Club, saying that some of her balsam and aster plants pro.’ 
duced flowers very double, while on other. plants the flowers 
were all single, and asking if the Club.could not tell her how 
to have all her flowers double. 

,)Mr, Pardee said: “ Mr, President, the remedy for this diffi- 
culty is simple anc effectual. When a plant produces a flower 
with ¢ sing!e row of petals, it must be inexhorably torn up by 
the roots, ‘and trampled ‘in the path, Balsams, pinks, and,.all 
that class of plants, are apt to have seeds which will produce 
plants that will bear single fiowers; and if the pollen from 





| best of the matter. 





these is allowed to’ fructify the’ flowers of other plants; ' the 
whole bed will be hy bridized, and the following year a crop of 
inferior flowers will be produced. On the other hand if the 
plants that bear single flowers are firmly eacrificed, the seed 
will improve, and frequently very fine and curious flowers will 
be obtained. 


— 








> BEES, 


STRENGTHENING WEAK SWARMS. 
A correspondent.of the Country) Gentleman, 
says: The following experiments have been tried 


‘with good success,'so far as we are aware... A 


hive that is weak in» numbers is made to. change 
places with one that is strong and can spare bees 
without particular detriment, | For instance, you 
have a stock.in the ‘spring, that is weak in num- 
bers but otherways all right. Another stock has 
abundance of bees» When they are in flight, 
quietly change the hives to each others’ stands. 
The hees ‘will seck’ their marked location, and 
bees enough from the strong stock will enter and 
remnain the weak one, to reinforce it and make it 
a good stock. ‘In swarming them, if you have a 
small swarm come off, hive it, and place it where 
you, wish it to, stand. Twoor three days after 
hiving, change stands with anotherghive that has 
refused to swarm, but is “ black: with outhanging 
bees.”.. Swarms ‘will speedily: become strong in 
number, and if the honey season continues good, 
will: lay ina good supply for the winter. ; The 
old: stock is not. injured, as still. enough bees re-+ 
main to carry on’ their usual labors, Before 
ehanging stands,'blow into each hive:a little'to- 
baeco smoke, to:‘make them fill themselves and 
mix peaceably. When they find they are away 
from their own location, and in a strange: hive; 
they’ seem to take things’ kindly and make the 
At least such has been: our 
experience in the four or five cases of trial ‘the 
past season. We propose to experiment still fur- 


. ther another season. 


“BEE BOD.” 

Mr. Langstroth mentions that he finds that bees 
when swarming, can be-determined to some: ‘se- 
lected”? spot»: He speaks of stringing: bees:on;a 
thread, making a ball the size of a hen’s egg, and 
carrying it among.the flying bees—that the Rev: 


T. P. Hunt says, by this device he can always 
prevent bees leaving. the premises. : Mr. L. says, 


“a black woolen stocking'or piece of: cloth, fast+ 
ened to ashady limb in plain sight of hives,would 
probably answer a good purpose.” That swarms 
are attracted to such places not only by tlie color 
but by the ease of attaching themselves :to,such 
objects. It is well known that places selected by 


first swarms, are very apt'to be chosen by those 
| that conié after. 
‘lowed ih quick: ‘suctéssion by others, that they 


That when one “swarm is fol- 


aré very liable to cluster all in one location — 
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Analogy would then lead us.to,suppose that the 
bee-keeper who furnishes imitation clustering de- 
Vices, at convenient points of the apiary, would 
be rewarded by. having his swarms settle. where 
they can be easily secured or hived. 

Mr. Solomon Sawyer, of Rol ing Prairie, Wis- 
consin, informs me that he has had good success 
with a decoy made of black felt hat, shaped like 
a cluster of bees, about the capacity of a pint, 
stuffed and hung in the limb of a tree or small 
shrub, in plain sight of his hives. That most of 
the swarms. settled om these devices. They should 
be made so as to be readily detached from their 
location, so that they can be carried and shaken, 
or laid at the entrance of the hive. If such, or 
similar devices, succeed, the securing and hiving 
of natural swarms will be much simplified. 





GYPSUM, OB GROUND PLASTER, 


Michigan can boast of some of the most exten- 
sive Gypsum beds now known, its value as a fer- 
tilizer when ground is, says a writer in the Free 
Press, universally recognized, at least among in- 
telligent and practical farmers, as possessing qual- 
ities. of great) value in stimulating the growth 
and production of all kinds of grain and grapes. 
It isused upon all sorts and varieties of soil; in 
all.seasons and conditions of soil its generative 
and productive power is acknowledged. Though 
in its adaptation to particular soils, the amount 
used, the grains and grapes most requiring this 
fertiliser; all these form questions that require 
long experience and careful observation and thor- 
ough s.tudy in order to arrive at definite result, 
and in order to obtain that amount of available 
knowledge which shall be of practical benefit in 
its use and application. There is, in fact, no de- 
partment of human industry that requires and 
actually demands so vast and vari¢d an amount of 
knowledge, of culture, of thorough scientific at- 
tainment, as the field of agriculture. The trac- 
ing effects that flow from discovered causes, the 
operations of known laws, are here to be devel- 
ope and drevealed. Mere brute force and muscle 
never did and never will make very brilliant con- 
quests in the domain of nature. These must be 
guided and directed by skill and intelligence to 
accomplish valuable results. The miracles that 
are being accomplished daily and hourly upon our 
farms and in our workshops, through the wonders 
of labor-saving machinery, are the creations of 
men of thought, of intelligence, and culture.— 
Their achievement are but the triumphs of brain 
power muscle and brute force. . 


A SOURCE OF WEALTH. 
Among the great resources of this State gyp- 


sum is entitled to peculiar prominence. It ranks 
now amorig the leading sources of wealth in the 








State, and in value and importance can be justly 

classed among our but partially developed trea- 

sures of copper, iron, lead, silver and petroleum. 
_ WHERE FOUND, ’ 

The principal beds that have yet been worked 
on lie in Kent county, in the vicinity of the city 
of.Grand Rapids, though it is known to.exist in 
quantities in the vicinity of Tawas Bay, Bay Co., 
in Monroe county, and other points in the State. 
In boring for salt in the Saginaw valley, it. is 
found in nearly every well that has been sunk.— 
At Carrollton itis found at a depth of five hun- 
dred feet. At Zilwaukee, at a depth of seven 
hundred feet, it has a thickness.of twelve fect.— 
It crops out five miles south of Tawas city. . For- 
ty rods from the beach it-was struck at a depth 
of six feet from the surface, and is known to liave 
a thickness of over twenty feet, In this locality 
there can be put little doubt that gypsum exists 
in paying quantities. The’ facilities for shipment 
are excellent, and there is every reason to believe 
that at an early a large trade wi'l here spring up 
in this article. 

In the vicinity of Mackinac a mass of gypsum 
and. mottled clay can be seen at the surface of the 
water. Brown and gray gypsum also makes it 
appearance in the vicinity of Little Pt. aux Chene. 
Quite a trade was, at one time, we believe, car- 
ried on at this point, but of late years nothing. in 
particular has been done at this place. j 

In sinking an Artesian well at Detroit in 1829- 
20 gypsum two feet in thickness was struck at a 
depth of 250 feet. 

THE GYPSUM BEDS AT GRAND RAPIDs. 

The largest beds of gypsum yet known to exist 
in this State are found in the vicinity of Grand 
Rapids. They have been worked with great suc- 
cess for a. number of years. Their extent is ex- 
haustless. Hundreds of acres in the vicinity of 
the city have an understratum of from eight to 
twelve feet in thickness. 

AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS OF GYPSUM. 

Prof. L. R. Fish, late of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, in his analysis of the Grand Rspids and 
Ohio gypsum, gives the following. comparative re- 


sults: 
Grand Rapids Obio 





Gypsum. Gypsum. 

Water - - - 20.8445 20.8631 
Silicie acid = - - Trace .0235 
Alumini and oxyd of iron .5354 .7630 
Sulphuric acid . - 46.2257 45.8303 
Lime - - 32.0385 31.5628 
Potassa - - 2115 .2676 
Soda - - - .0140 0944 
Chlorine  - - .0078 ; .0050 

99.8774 90.4092 


The Grand Rapids eypsunm contains only 1.5857 
in 100 of impurities, and. the Ohio sypsum 3.10572, 
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The.potagh, the soda and the sulphuric acid, nom- 
inally classed as impurities, are quite as valuable 
as the pure gypsum. 





MARVELS OF LIQUID MANURE. | 


‘We give the Solldining <1 extract from a very in- 
teresting work recently published entitled “ Ten 
Acres ‘Enough, or how avery large family was 
made comfortable on a small farm’”’—which shows 
the great value of liquid manure, this can be:ap- 
plied at any time during the growing season, 
(which cannot be. said ‘of dry) and strikes im- 
_mediately to. the roots: 

A German, with his:wife, and two children just 
large enough to pull weeds and drive a cow, had 
settled, seven years before, on eight acres, from 
which: the owner had been driven by running 
deeply in debt at the grog-shop. The drunkard’s 
acres had of course become starved and desolate ; 

# the fences were half down, there was no garden, 


and the hovel, in which his unhappy family was |: 


once snugly housed, appeared ready to take its 
departure on the wings of the wind. Every fruit- 
tree had died. -In this squalid condition'the new- 
ly arrived German took possession, with the 
privilege of purchasing for. $600.. His whole 
capital was three dollars. He began with four 
pigs, which he paid for in work. The manure 
from these was daily emptied into an empty but- 
ter-firkin.: which also served as a family water- 
closet, and the whole was converted into liquid 
manure, which was supplied to cabbages and on- 
ions. A gentleman who lived near, and who no- 
ted the progress of this industrious man, assured 
me that even in the exhausted soil where the 
crops were planted the growth was almost in- 
credible. On turnips and: ruta-bagas the effect 
was equally great. Long before winter set in, 
this hero had bought a cow, for while his own 
crops were growing he had earned money by 
working around the:neighborhood. He readily 
obtained credit at the store, for he was soon dis- 
covered to be deserving. When away at work, 
his wife plied the hoe, and acted as mistress of 
the aforesaid butter-tub, while the children pulled 
weeds. His cabbage and roots exceeded any in 
, the township; they discharged his little store- 
bills, and. kept his cow during the winter, while 
the living cow and the dead pigs kept the entire 
family, for they lived very close to the wind. 
This man’s passion was for liquid manure. If 
«he had done so much with a tub, he was compa- 
ratively rich with a cow. Then he sunk a hogs- 
head in the ground, conducted the wash ofthe 
kitchen into it, and there a'so emptied the drop- 
pings from the cow. It was water-closet for her 
as wellas for the family. It is true that few 
of us would fancy. such a smelling-bottle at the 


‘whole contents. 
“the fluid to his crops, but a wheel-barrow came 
‘the second year to lessen the labor. 


_over it, 





kitchen door; but it never became a nuisance, for 
he kept it innoxious by frequent applications of 
plaster, which improved as well as purified the 
It was laborious to transport 


There hap- 
pened, by the riearest accident, to be’a’quarter of 
an acre of raspberries surviving on the place. 
He dug all round these to the depth of eighteen 
inches,'trimmed them up, kept out the weeds, 
and gave them enormous quantities of liquid ma- 
nure. The yield was most extraordinary, for the 
second’ year of his location’ there he ‘sold $84 
worth of fruit. This encouraged him to plant 
more, until at the end of four years he had made 
enough, from his raspberries alone, not only to 
pay for his-eight acres, but to accumulate of mul- 
titude of comforts around him. In all this appli- 
cation of liquid manure his wife had aided him 
very much. 

lt was natural for me to feel great interest ina 
case liké this, so I called repeatedly to see the 
grounds and converse with the German owner.— 
As it was seven years from his beginning when I 


first became, acquainted witi him, his little farm 


bore. no resemblahce to its, condition when he 
took possession. There were signs of thrift all 
His fences were new and clear of hedge- 
rows ;, his house had been. completely renovated ; 
he had built a large barn and cattle-sheds, while 
his garden was immeasurably better than mine.— 


Every thing was in » condition exceeding all. that 


I had seen elsewhere... His two girls had:grown 
up into handsome young women and. had/been,; for 
years at school. All this time he had continued to 


‘enlarge his means of manufacturing and applying 
_Jiquid manure, as upon its use he placed his main 


dependence. He had sunk a large brick cistern 
in his barn-yard, into which all the liquor from 
six cows and two horses was,conducted, as well 
as the wash from the pig-pen and the barn-yard. 
A fine pump in the cistern enabled him to keep 
his manure-heap constantly saturated, the heap 
being always under cover, and to fill a hogshead 
mounted on wheels, from which he discharged 
the contents over his ground, The tub and un- 
derground hogshead with which he commenced 
were of course obsoleet. If it be possible to build 
a monument out of liquid. manure, here was one 
on this farm of eight acres. Its owner developed 
another peculiarity—he had no desire to. buy 
more land. 

I was so impressed by the example of the thri- 
ving German referred to, that I resolyed to imi- 


.tate him. Ge had given me a rich lesson in the 


art of manufacturing manures cheaply, though I 
thought it did not go far enough. Yet I made an 
immediate beginning by byilding a tank in ‘the 
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barn-yard, into which the wash from stable, pig- 
pen, and yard was conducted. This was pumped 
up and distributed over the top of the manure 
heap under the shed, once or twice weekly. A 
huge compost-leap was made of leaves, each lay- 
er being saturated with the liquor as. the heap 
accumul.t:d, so that the whole mass, was mist 
with fluid, manure, It was never suffered to be- 
come dry. Now, asin the centre of a manure 
heap, there is no winter, decomposition went .on 
at.a rapid rate, especially among the. leaves. stim- 
ulated by the peculiar solvents contained in the 
liquor, Thus when taken out for use in thespring, 
both heaps had become, reduced; to a:half fluid 
mass of highly concentrated manure, in a condi- 
tion to be converted, under the first heavy rain, 
into immediate food for plants. Though my mo- 
ney~-cost; for procuring manure for next season 
would be greater than before, yet my home man- 
ufacture was immense. As I was sure that high 
manuring was the key to heavy crops and high 
profits, so my studies, this winter, where as dili- 
gently pursued in the barn-yard asin the library, 
and i flattered myself that I had gathered hints 
enough) among my neighbors to enable me, after 
next year, to dispense entirely with the purchas- 
ing of ‘manure. 

But [liad other reasons for avoiding the pur- 
chase of manure—none can be purchased clear of 
seeds, such as grass ‘and weeds. I have already 
sufferéd severely from the fiul trash that has 
beén sold tome. One strong warning ‘of the 
magnitude of the nuisance was given by the con- 
dition of my strawberries. A small ‘portion of 
them was covered, at the approach of winter, 
with’ litter from the barn-yard, and another por- 
tion with cornstalks. The object was protection 
from-the-cold; and it may be added that the re- 
sult, sv for as protection goes, was very gratify- 
ing. But when the covering was removed in 
April, the ground protected by the barn-yard lit- 
ter was found to be seeded with grass and other 
seeds; while that protected by the cornstalks was 
entirely ‘clean. During a whole year I had the 
utmost difficulty to get the first’ piece of ground 
clear of these newly planted pests, and am sure 
that the labor thus exerted cost more ‘than the 
strawberries were worth. From this‘sore experi- 
ence I have learned never to cover this fruit with 
barn-yard litter. When they are covered, corn- 
stalks alone are used. They are drawn back into 
the bulks in April, where they serve’as a mulch 
to keep down the weeds, and ultimately decay 
into manure. Though not so neat to look at, nor 
- 80 Convenient to handle as straw, yet they answet 


quite as well, and at the same time. cost a great 
deal less. 


« 





DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


DONT STINT ' THE COLTS. 


A very promising colt, the product of a supe- 
rior mare and well bred stallion, very frequently 
proves a worthless horse. The reason is that af- 
ter the colt is weaned, he is suffered to shift for 
himself, and subsist on the cheapest and coarsest 
kind of provender. Sometimes he is turned out 
with young cattle, and has the privilege of board- 
ing with them, on scanty fare in the day time, 
and lodging with them :at night, in unsheltered 
situations, where, in consequence of :inclement 
weather and damp ground, their constitutions are 
rained,, and ‘the foundation is laid’ for many of 
those diseases which, after:emergency from colt- 
hood, appear ‘and make such sad havoc among our 
best appearing horses. 

It is bad_ policy to stint the colt:of food after 
weaning, for there is no season of its life when 
care, good and full: feeding of appropriate food, 
will tell so wellas when commenced at this period 
and continued during that of the first year. The 
reason. is very plain; theymother’s milk contains, 
ina highly coneentrated form, all the elements 
which enter into the-composition of the colt’s 
body, and it is the only specimen of a single ar- 
ticle of food capable ‘of affording: nutriment ‘te 
young animals and of perfecting the structures of 
their body. Now suppose that, after wearing the 
colt, we let him trust to luck for grub, by offer- 
ing him the freedom of the farm, where. inferidr 
grass and dried cornstalks ‘obtain—is it possible 
that he can there find any thing that will com- 
pare with the caseine of his mother’s milk, in fur- 
nishing the constituents of blood? Hence in an 








,unthrifty pasture, or where. the same has been 


cropped by. cattle, the colt’s chances of procuring 
a living are rather, slim.) The reader may con- 
tend that'many colts thus fed and cared for man- 
age to grow and live, and I think so too, but they 
have to consume so’ much of the inferior fodder 
that it makes them pot-bellied, lank-legged, ray- 
enous, and wormy “sons of mares,” and — 
turely impairs their digestive organs. 

At no time in the. life of colts, do English far- 
mers pay so much attention to these animals, ér 
feed them better, than during their first winter ; 
and. these men contend: that-if'you inform them 
correctly, how a cult is:fed and cared for the first 
year, they will predict. what kind of a ligete he 


will make. 
Just so soon as a colt is weaned, he should have 


a few hundfulls of good oats, bruised, per day, 
few pounds of cut straw, and a few, pounds of 
sweet hay cut, . All else that he procures.in the 
pasture will fill up the gap in his stomach (which 
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occurs between meals,) and she will not jover-dis- 
tend that organ, nor his intestines, simply because 
the,wants of nature have to a great extent been 
satisfied, or rather provided for, by feeding the 
articles just alluded to. .Some persons may ob- 
ject to feeding colts, in a generous manner, on .ac- 
count of the expense; but if good fodder makes 
strong, vigorous and healthy colts, and such colts 
make valuable horses, then I think that such in- 
vestment must pay well. 

Fina] ly, the , principal effect produced on. the 
growing animal by an insufficient nutriment, is 
to hinder his best development. Therefore, I say 
don’t stint the colt,—Dr. Dadd. 





THE SPAYING OF cows, 


~ Comparatively few stock raisers or farmers in 
Michigan, fully understand either the art or ad- 
vantages of spaying cows; still we have among 
us one of the most. successful operators.in this 
country, in the person of Mr. WiLL1am Watinc- 
ton, of Ann Arbor, he has practiced this for a 
number of years, having spayed for Mr. James 
Allen, of Pittsfie.d, and twenty for Mr. Samuel 
Lyndon, of Plymouth, operating upon full one 
hundred cows in different parts of the State, and 
the demand for his services have increased to such 
a degree)that he has continual calls from al] points. 
Every operation without any exception has been 
successful in securing the object aimed at, and no 
injury has in any case happened to the animals 
treated. 

The object of spaying is either to secure a , per- 
petual supply of milk. without any. necessity of 
the animal “coming in” with calf; or else to pre- 
pare her more rapidly and verfeotly for beef.— 
The advantages gained by this process can be best 
understood from the following statements tran- 

slated from.the French treaties of Francis Gue- 
non on Milch cows. For his success in this prac- 
tice we. refer our readers to Mr. Samuel Lyndon, 
of Plymouth, and to Professor H. S. Frieze, of 
Ann Arbor. : 

Translated from “ La Normandie Agricole Journal D'Agri- 

culture “Sap rape &c., &.--French, 
Statement of M. P. A. Morin, Veterninary Surgeon 
at the Royal Depot at Langonnet. , 

A land owner in the United States, Mr. Winn 
seems to haye had the first practice in spaying 
cows. The object of the operation was to main- 
tain in the cow, without interruption, a supply of 
the same quantity of milk that. she gave at the 
time of spaying. Notwithstanding the favorable 
results that Mr. Winn claimed to have obtained, 


‘the operation remained almost unknown in Fidnce 


Until a veterinary surgeon of Lausanne (a Swiss), 


‘M. Levrat made ‘known the experiments prac- 


tised by him, and their effects. Tho Treatise'of 


M. Levrat ends with the following, conclusions :— 
“The .cffect of spaying seems to me to cause a, 
more abundant.and constant secretion of milk, which 
possesses also superior. qualities, whence the fol- 
lowing advantages result to the proprietor: 
1, An increase of one third in the quantity 


of milk. : 
“2. The earttainty of having almost saranda 


the same quantity of milk. 

“3, Exemption from accidents which may hap. 
pen during the period of heat, when the cows 
mount each other,’ or’ are covered by too. large 


bulls; — > 
“4, Exemption from the risk of accidents which 


sometimes, accompany or follow gestation , and 
calving. 

“5, Ease. in fatting cows, when their milk be- 
gins to dry: up. 

“6. In fine, spaying is the only, means of pre- 
venting onerous expenses, occasioned by: cows be- 
coming, ‘taurelieres” which is so frequently the 
case in some countries, that it is rare to see cows 
kept more than two or three years without get- 
ting in this state: as for example, in the envirous 
of Lausanne and Lavaux, where they are obliged 
for this ;e2son to change all their cows every two 
or three years, which is quite ruinous.” 

M. Levrat. confirmed, after a year’s observations, 

this fact, that the quantity of milk was constant- 
ly kept the same after the time of spaying. 
' M, Regere, veterinary surgeon at Bordeaux, in- 
serted in the Recuel de-Medecime Veterinaire, a, se- 
ries of facts. upon the spaying of cows, that had 
‘been acted upon by various proprietors. 

It appears from these facts, which he stitial 
with many details, and whose authenticity is 
fixed, that the spayed cows bave given without 
interruption after the operation, a quantity of 
mi'k at least’ double the average of what , they 
gave during the preceding years. “After the re- 
searches’ that I have made since I commenced all 
these experiments, to the present time,” says,M. 
Regere, “this calculation is very exact, and if:the 
cows continue to milk during their whole: life, in 
like manner, the operation of spaying will furnish 
incontestable advantages, pat ticularly \in large ci- 
ties, and their vicinity, where fodder is very dear, 
and where milk.always sells well.” ; 

A remark made by MM. Levret and Regere, is 
that some'cows, although’ they have been spayed, 
have had their heat, notwithstanding the remov- 
‘al of their oyarium, and, the incapacity for ‘their 
-reproduction. These. animals. present,‘ at the 
time of their. heat, this difference, from what 'we 
remark during the same, period in cows. not 
spayed, that their milk, does not undergateny: ~ 
teration in either quantity; or quality. 








‘We may add, that the-school of Alfort has, te- 
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ceritly, practised ‘this operation upon different 
cows, and that all the results obtained have 
feachéd tlie point we have above stated. 

Leaving this, we arrive at the facts determined 
by M. ‘Morin. 

“Young cows ‘ought to receive that nourish- 
ment which favors the secretion of milk, and 
which in consequence renders’ active their Tacti- 
ferous vessels. The cow is not usually in full 
production until ‘after the third or fourth calf; 
she continues to. give the sane return up to the 
seventh or eight; from this time lactation dimi- 
nishes after each new calving... In the other 
hand, from the moment that the cow has received 
the bull, arid-gradually as gestation advances, the 
quantity of milk progressively diminishes in most 
breeds, until three or four months before healthy 
parturition, the secretion of milk is almost noth- 
ing. It is to guard against this loss, and other 
inconveniences, that we Tay down what we have 
obtained after some yecrs’ experience in spaying 
the cow, and thé happy results that’'we meet with 
daily. 

OF THE SPAYING OF THE COW AND THE ADVAN- 
TAGES OF THIS OPERATION. 

“The operation of spaying in the cow is pro- 
ductive of great advantages. 

“1, The cow spayed a short time after calving, 
that is to say, thirty or forty days afterward, and 
at the-time when ‘she gives the largest quantity 
of milk, continues to give the like quantity, if 
not during her whole lifetime, at least during ma- 
ny years, and at the timio when tlie milk begins 
to dry up the animal fattens. Weare able to 
add, moreover, at this day, certain facts, the re- 
‘sult ‘of many years’ experiment, that the milk of 
the ‘spayed cow, although as abundant, and some- 
times ‘thore so, than before the operation, is of a 
superior quality to that from a cow not spayed‘ 
that it is uniform in its character, that it is rich- 
er, consequently more buttery, and that the but- 
ter is’always of a golden color. 

We believe that we ouglit to remark in pas- 
‘sing, that if we feed the spayed cow too abun- 
‘dantly, lactation diminishes, and that the beast 
promptly fattens. It is therefore important that 
‘the feeding should not be more than sufficiently 
to enable us to obtain the desired result. 

“2. The spayed cow fattens more easily; in 
flesh, age considered, is better than that of ars 
Ox ;-it is more tender and more juicy. 

“Indeed, no one is ignorant of the fact that all* 
‘domestic anienals, females as well as males, de- 
ptived of tteir procreative organs, fatten more 
quickly than those which retain them; that the 
flesh of the spayed females is more’ tender and 
more delicate ‘than that of males. The ‘same 





phenomena take place among spayed cows that 


occur among other females that have submitted 
to this operation; so, besides the ‘advantaze of 
furnishing’ a long-continued supply, betore ¢um: 
mehcing ‘a course of fattening, of abundant milk; 
and butter of a superior quality, the cow fatteris 
easily and ‘completely, anda certain benefit fol- 
lows this course. 

“3. In'spaying decrepit cows, that is to say, of 
the age of from six..to seven years, puny, small 
ones; those which, though ‘fine in ‘appearancé 
bear badly ; those which are ‘subject to miscar- 
riage; those which frequently experience difficult 
calving, or delivery ; those difficult to keep; and 
finally, ali those that are tatrelieres, that is to say, 
constantly in heat—we have in addition to an 
abundant production of milk and butter, and a 
facility of fattening, the advantage of preventing 
a degeneration of the species, and. moreover of 
avoiding a crowd of accidents or maladies which 
frequently take place during or after gestation, 
and of diminishing those which happen during 
the ‘period of heat, such as that of heavy cows 
mounting others, or being jumped upon by too 
heavy bulls. 

“Except under peculiar circumstances, we 
should take care in spayifig the cow, that its teats 
Lave ‘acquired tlieir complete development, and 
that the milk has the proper qualities. ‘The most 
suitable time is after the third or fourth calving. 

“ Many societies of agriculture, impressed with 
the important results that this operation effects, 


fix yearly at their agricultural meetings, pre ‘ 


miums for the encouragement of the spaying of 
old cows. We doubt not that other societies who 
have net yet adopted this plan—not being com 
vireed of its importance—when they are, will 
imitate their example. By this means they be 
stow upon the country a new source of products 

“We have been engaged for four years in re 
searches upon this valuable discovery, we believe 
that it is incumbent upon us to state the results 
that we have obtained up to tlie present time. In 
the number of twenty-seven cows, aged from six 
to fifteen years, that we have actually spayed, we 
have had the following results: 1. Increase vf 
milk in cows of six years; 2. Constant production 
in those that have passed that age; 3. Milk rich- 
er than’ that of the cow not spayed, consequently 
more buttery, and the butter botl of a uniform 
ly golden color, and having an aroma and taste 
far superior to that of a cow that has not uni 
gone this ba gion well 





Gang Plows. 

Mr, H. 0. Smith in speaking of the ial a 
mand for labor-saving machinery upon the farm, 
and. the success our inventorsiare meeting witiit 
supplying the demand, gives the following regatt- 
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tted ing a. gang:plow which he has been — his 
e of farm in LaSalle county, Il]: 

om- T -have broken about fifty acresat‘an average 
vil, lepth of ‘six inches witha gang ‘plow’ the ‘present 


son, and Iam decidedly of the opinion that 
the same team can do. from one-fourth to.one- 
third:more work with a gang ‘plow ‘than ‘with’a 
single plow, and do it equally well. This may 
surprise you, and I doubted it until I made the 
trial. The gang: plows hang upon whecls and 
have the same advantage over the’ ¢ommon plow 
that the wagon has over the sled’on the ground.” 





THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
SECRETARY HOWARD MAKES A\GOOD MOVE. _ 


‘Linsine,. June 1, 1864. 
To the Farmers’ of, Michigan :— 


The Secretary ‘of the Board: of Agriculture de- 
sires to obtain correct information in regard to 
the agricultural resources of the State, and with 
this view proposes the questions herewith an- 
niexed. Answers to them, or to any portion of 
them, or any information relating to rural affairs 
—whether specially called for by the questions 
or not—will be thankfully received. . Replies 
should be forwarded.as early as practicable, in 
brder to rerider the matter they comprise avail- 
‘able for the réport of the present year. It is 
















ving. hoped that a ready response will be given to this 
with eall, and that materials will be thus gathered ‘for 
fects, the ground-work of-a series of reports ‘which 
pre “# shall advance the interests of the farmers of 
rg of FT Mic higan. 
3 who Sunken Howanp, 
Con Sec’y Mich. Board of Agiicul tare. 
, will CULTIVATED CROPS. 
ry be- 1. How long has the soil of ‘your ‘section been 
lucts. cultivated, and what was its original character ‘as | 
in Te TR ccouition, wetness or dryness, &c.? State | 
lieve whether it was prairie, “ opening,” or wood-land, 
sults and if the latter, what were the prevailing spe-_ 
e. In | cies of trees. 
m ‘six 2. What are the principal crops;and what has 
d,we | been their average yield per‘acre, from the first ? 
se of It‘there has been an increase or a decrease, state 
ction «=| how much, and from what caures, particularly in 
rich- | reference to wheat. State the comparative produ ‘c- 
oe "eg of different varieties of wheat—white and 
fo 
‘thst - 8. What lave been the ruling prices of differ- 
side tit kinds of grain, hay, &c., since your section | 
yd tas been cultivated, what is the relative cost of | 
nid the different crops, and which have been most | 
vor @ ff Fofitable'? ‘State what crops are sold, or What 
+ de Stoportion of certain crops, and in general terms | 
farm, ff bow the remainder is disposed of. 
rithit 4, What kinds of frait are cultivated. in your 


Wetion, what their rélative profits; and also the | 





profits of any kind, compared with other crops? 
State what have been the prices of apples and 
other fruits, and for what markets they have been 
sold. 

5. . Are root crops cultivated in your: section ? 
If so, state what kinds, are. preferred, and; the 
purposes'to which.they are devoted. State, also, 
any facts which are established, bearing on the 
question of the dati of root-culture in 


Michigan. 
LIVE STOCK. 


6. Beyond the number of horses, cattle and 
swine, deemed essential to farm management, 
what description of live stock has been most pro- 
fitable ? 

7. What have been the prices of beef, pork, 
mutton, butter and cheese, at your principal mar- 
ket stations or towns ? 

8, Which of the three kinds of meat men- 
tioned in the foregoing question, can be produced 
at least cost ? 

9. What is the average annual yield of butter 
per cow, and what of cheese ? 

10. What is the relative cost, per pound, of 
butter and cheese ? State if cheese is made on 
the so-called “ factory system,” in your neighbor- 
hood, and with what results. 

11.. What breed of cattle is most profitable in 
your vicinity, for beef, what for the dairy, and if 
oxen are.used for ee what for that purpose ? 
State what have been the results. of the intro- 
duction of any distinct breeds, and whence they 
were obtained. 

12. What. breed or grade of horses is best adap- 
ted to farm work, and what to traveling with 
| light vehicles ? State what height and weight. of 
horses are preferred for farm work, and the same 
for those for traveling. State, also, what have 
been the results of the introduction of different 
kinds of ‘horses into your section. 

13. What breeds of sheép are kept in your 
section, what’ has been tlie average weight of 
their fleeces, washed or unwashed, and what pri¢- 
és have they brought per pound ? State if sheep 
are fattened for market, either as‘ lamb or mut- 
ton, anid What breeds are most profitable for these 
purposes. State what have been’ ‘the results of 
the introduction of any distinct breeds or ‘fami- 
lies, and whence they were obtained. 

14. What breed of swine is most profitable # 
State at what age swine are usually slaughtered, 
and what their average dressed weight. 

“IMPLEMENTS, 

15; What labor-saving implements or roachitie 

have been introduced into your section, ahd to 


| what extent has manual labor been thus’ dispensed 
| ‘within other words, with how much Jess man 


labor can a given amount of products be now, ob- 
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tained, than before such implements or machines 
were used ? Cae 

16. What kinds of reaping machiries, and what 
kinds of mowing machines are used in your neigh- 
borhood ?'So far asa preference'is given ‘to ‘one 
kind over another, state why, 9 

17. Are corn-planters, grain drills, ‘broadcast 
sowing machines (for grain, clover and grass-seed, 
or fertilizers—as ashes, plaster, &c.) used’ in your 
neighborhood, and with what results ? State what 
kinds of these machines have been tried, and 
their relative merits, so far as ascertained. 

18. What kinds of horse-rakes are used in 
your section, and what their respective advan- 
tages ? ; 

19. Are “ horse-pitchforks ” used in unloading 
hay, and if so, what is thought of them in refer- 
ence to saving or lightening manual labor ? 

20, Are “ hay-tedders” (machines to aid in 
drying lay) used in your neighborhood, and if so, 
what kinds, and with what results? 

Describe any special improvement which has 
been made in ploughs, harrows, cultivators, or 
any other implement, and mention any new one 
that has been introduced. 

MANURES. 

21. To what extent are the solid and liquid 
excrements of domestic animals saved, and’ how 
saved, and applied to the iand ? 

22. To what crops is stable or yard manure 
usually applied, and in what ratio does the appli- 
cation of a given quantity to the acre commonly 
increase the yield? __ 

23. Are otler manures used—as plaster, ashes, 
_lime, super-phosphate of lime, bones, &c.,—and 
at what cost, and with what results on different 

soils and crops ? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

24. What has been the advance, if any, in the 
value of forest or wood-land, within the last.. five 
years, and also the advance in the value of wood 
and lumber for the same period ? ; 

25. In clearing lend, how are the different 
kinds of timber disposed of? State the prices re- 
ceived for, the timber, or articles into which it, is 
immediately , wrought. . 

26. What wages are paid to farm laborers by 


the day and month, at different seasons of the 
ear ? State at what rates wages have ranged in 
ormer years. ee 


27. Have any experiments been made in under- 


draining in your neighborhood; either with tiles, 


stones, or other materials ?.If so, state on what 
kinds of. soils, the manner in which the work was 
done, the cost per rod, and the general results. 


£5 Bo What agricultural improvements are most 
needed in your section? Make suggestions as_to 
what can be done to advalice the agricultural in- 
terest. J I f , ; ‘ 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET, | 


In consequence of advices ftom Albany and Brighton, and 
the large: stock on hand at thdse ‘points on the 18th inst.,' the 
bnsiness is not so brisk.as at our last report, and, prices have 
declined from 3 to 1 cent per pound in Detroit. The high 
prices of last month hurtied everything In the shape of sp 
beef into market, and as must be expected’ it’ become ‘overt 
stocked, this, together with the holding back of the governs 
ment agents east. from purchasing has brought prices down 


somewhat, they are as follows: 
; | May. © 
per cwt. 
BEEVES.—First quality, very ex.’ $7 00a8 50° 
Ordinary, : , 5 25a6 75 
Common ‘ 4 0005 


Inferior 7) 
‘SHEEP—Active at $5 50a8 00 per ewt. 
CALVES—In demand at $5,00a8,00 per head, as to quality, 
HOGS—lIn demand at $8,W0a9,50 per cwtfew in market) 


DETROIT MARKET PRICES, 
‘ Ending June, 16th, 1864. 
Carefully coryected just before going to press, by, 
CaL. CROSBY &CO., 
Commission Merchantéani Dealers in’Fruits, and Westérn 
Produce generally.. No 169, Woodward . 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. * 


White Wheat @ bush. in limited offering, firm $ 1 65@12 
Red Wheat do do do., 15@18 
Corn, Shelled, do fluctuating, fair supply 1 21@1 % 
do in the ear,. do do do 1 06@1 1 
Oats, do declining, fair demand 0 73@0% 
Bye, do notbing doing 
Barley, new @ cwt. declining 
Potatoes, Neshannocks, # bu. .dull and heavy 
do common do 
Apples, # bbl.. 
do dried $ bush. 
Seed, clover quiet and firm 
do timothy unchanged 
Beans, do , 
Onions, no old crop in market 1 
Turnips, no sale 
Cider, @ bbl. none in market 
Butter, fresh roll, @ DB declining 
do firkin, do declining and dull 
Eggs @ doz. in tall supply & dull 0 16@017 
Pork, best dressed, @cwt ‘advancedand firm 12 00@12 8 
do ® bbl do du 80 00@si 
Beef; best dressed # cwt do do 8 00@8 # 
Mutton, dressed. @ 1b. unchanged 0 07@08 
do live do do 0 05@00 
Hides, green, do advanced 0 06@00 
do dry, do do 0 16@0" 
do green calf do do 0 14@0.45 
dodry do — do do 0 28@0 3 
Sheep Skins each declined 1 65@!1 7% 
Wool fine giade 8 DB do ° 0 65@0 75 
Canada coarse clean fleece, do 0 55@0 @ 
Chickens dressed per pair do 0 75gi1@ 
do live @ pair do 0 50@0 1 
Hay @ tonnewandold advanced 22 00@28'00 
Cheese, Ib new crop declining 0. 17@0 18 
Corn Meal, ewt. advanced 2 40@2 50 
Coarse middlings % ton do 24 wore 
advanced and firm — : be 7 ie 





do 4 
scarce ard wanted . 
quiet and steady 


Lard, b d 
Maple maf, 8 b dull iH 


do Syrup, @ gal. do ; » a y 

WOOD Unchanged—Good Hickory, $5.50 a 6,00. Beoch an 
Maple $4,2545,50; mixed Wood Beech, Ash, &c., at 4,500 
Gregn ranges from 26 tu 50 cents lower than well-seasone 


“— 

0 TTEB— » 3 +4 iy 
Many of our butter makers are to careless of the manner i 
which they preparé and bring, theirbutter to this» eS 
little more care should be tukenin quality and, orucr a a 
a good price: Farmers should put roll butter in 

clvtis, the cloths cyuld be used many, times and save exPrr’ 
of new ones. ~ i sii alae 
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NEW YORK MARKET, 
a for the Farmer from the latest New York advtcee 
om tothe ate of going to Presa, Bab 


FLOUR-State and Western Flours were quiet and un- 

nged. “Bales 8,600 bbls. at $7 30 @$7 50 fur supers, $7 65@ 
$780 for extra State,'$8 10@$8 20 for round: hoop Ohio,'$8@ 
$10 fur. medium to choice grades of Western extra trade and 
family brands, and $7 75@$8 90 for common do, _ 

Southern Flour was in good demand for export, and firm 
Biles at $7 40@$8 40 for supers; $7 5°@¥9 50 for fancy and ex- 
tray and $9 95@$1l for choice shipping and family brands. ': 

:Canada Flour was firm at $7 65@9 for common to.choice ex- 


4 Flour is selling at $6 75@$8.. Corn Meal dull at $7 25 
snd $7 75.—Prices “have a strong tending’ upwards; Western 
Flour has advanced:$1:50 since Mayon mediam: and choico 


brands, . ’ to an aa sik 

WHEAT—Is fist looking up, foreign news id favorable. 
Sales at $1 68@ $1 703g for’ No. 2 Chicago; $1 73}34@$i 15, for 
No.1 do.; $1 .703¢ for No. 2 Milwaukel: $1 74@$1 76 fur No.1 
do; including 37,000 bushels No.1 Club,, to arrive, $1 72@ 
$1 78 also red. Winter at,$1,75@$1 80, and, amber ‘lo., $184@ 
$1.86... A large advance has been made above May quotations 
of from’S to 14 cents ‘per bushel and still going up. j 

CORN—Is inactive:still, and‘dull. Sales at-$1.58 fur West- 
ern mixed, new, with an increase of 83@5c since our last, 

/OATS—Large supply, at 94@2%5c for Western and State, 93c 
@P4c for Canadas. . Rye quiet at $1 60@$1 65. Canada Peas 
are firmer. Sales 7,000 bushls at $185, Oats show 2@8c ad- 
vanced over May, but-the tide will soon turn‘after haying, 
“FRUITS—Green Apples, such as Roxbury and Golden Rus- 
tetsare selliag-at, $5 40@$6 50 per, barrel, advanced 40¢ per 

arrel.. Strawberries, in boxes }5@20c per quart. 

BEANS—Are inactive, and prices are nearly nominal. We 

ote sales of small lots of médiums at $2 55@ $2 75 per bushel, 
‘snd Marrowfats ‘at $2 85@$290, Prime Kidneys are held at 
$280@2 90. and Pea Beans are worth $2,90@83 for stiictly 
prime lots. Prices unchanged. 
 PORK—Dull, but higher. Sales 1,200 Ibs, at $32 1234@$32 
% for new mess, $29 75@$30 50 fur old Mess, $2550 for new 
' Prime, and $82.for Prime-Meéss.” Also, 1,500 bbls: Prinne'Mess, 
buyer July, at $32 50;—advance of $1 50@$2 00 on; best. quali- 
ties, 

LARD—Was firm but quiet, Sales 600 bbis. cal tes. at 144 @ 
153gc for No.1 prime. Also, for future delivery, 1,500 bbls. 
prime at 1534@16¢; 2@3e advanced since May. 

BEEF—Was less: activé ; prices steady. Sales at $9@$10 
for country Prime; $12@$15 50 fur country, Mess; $16@$19 


for repacked western Mess; and $20a§22 for extra, Un- 


changed, 

BUTTER—Dull at 28a84c te Ohio, and $8a87c for State, : and 

$8a40c for selections, declined 2a3e. 

CHEESE—Dall’ at Tale for Ohio, : Malte for State, declined 
2a3c. 

REMARKS.--Flour and Wheat have made a‘: ‘strong lift 
up” in prices, Corn and Oats show o disposition to decline as 
hay cures. Apples and Beans are alittle changed. Pork and 
Beef are quiet and firm with a disposition to advance.’ Lard’is 
firm and advanced. Butter and Cheese are gving down as the 
grass comes up, which, must be expected at this season. Asa 
whole, the market is very favorable on staple crops, such as 
Wheat, day cee. 2 





NEW york CATTLE MARKET, 


Monday vais when the mai market opened at Forty-fourth 


treet, the booké showed that there -were 8,557 beeyes in the 
nrds.~ A careful ¢xamil .of, the cattle on sale disclosed 
fee thers Wwere™less than the usual supply of prime 
le, while of medium, eommon and: poor cattle there was'a 
larger number than could well be worked. off at the prices cel- 
tts were demanfling.. ‘The prime cattle were,sold at a decline 
i only about 3ge: per Ib.; while common to medium: were but 
lowly worked off at. prices nearly 2c. per Ib. lower than they 
Ynld have brought on the Mondsy previous, Seldom have 





we reported so dull and dragging a market as that of Monday, 
Batchers either held aloof ‘from’ the'yard, or, if they hailed 
the cattle, were exacting about weights, and slow in purchas- 
ing. | The range of prices is very wide,some cattle selling at 
12c. per Ib., and others, but: only a few,'at 193¢¢.; the-average 
about léc. At Chicago the ‘supply was ‘comparatively light, 
and the same prices as reported a week ago, viz.. $3.50a$9 12 
per ewt., live weight, ruled for good to prime cattle... At Alba- 
ny the supply was large, and pric3s were 3¢c, to 1¢. lower per 
Ib., live weight, than last week. Hence the large number 
coming through to New-York in first hands. ’ 

Sheep are dull. Supply moderate,’ but demand light. 
Sheared sold on Monday at Tc.a73{c. per lb., and the few 
wooled-sheep in market brought 11%ca12%c, per lb. 

‘There were 1,400 hogs in the market at Fortieth ‘street on 
Monday, selling at 9342930. per lb. alive.— World 14th inst. 





PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKET, 


The arrival and _sales of Beef: Cattle: are rather ; larger this 
week, reaching about 1,300 head. The market is very dull, 
and prices bave declined fully $1 the 100Ibs. First quality 
Western and Pennsylvania ‘Steers gre selling at 18a193¢0.;' se- 
cond do, at 16al7c. and common at. from 13 to 15¢ per Ib. as te 
quality. About 200 head sold to go to New York at 9al0s¢c. 
per Ib., gross, and 150 head to goto Baltimore at 83a9c per 
1b. gross. The market closed very dull within the above range 
of. prices. 

COWS.—About 220 head sold at from $25 up to $75 per head 
‘as to quality, 

SHEEP—Are dull and lower, with sale of — head at from 
53¢ to 8e.per. ib. gross! 

HOGS.—About 3,600 head sold at the different tle ol at from 
$10 to $12 50 the 100 Ibs. net. 

CALVES.—About 85 head sold at from 63ga8e per Ib. vs to 
weight and conditiom—Press. 


BRIGHTON, CAMBRIDGE AND MEDFORD 
CATTLE MARKETS. 


The following is the amount of stock reported at market: © ~ 
Catile. Shee “p- — lh eer 


306 65 ay 
1600 .. 1200; ‘te 


This week 
8660 
1566 


Last week 975 
One year ago, (June 11) 1165 
PRICES. ‘ 
Brzves—First qual.... — a 14,00 ) Pet 100 Ibs, on the total 
Second do.... 12 00 212,75 > weight. of hide, tallow, 
Third do..... 10,504 11,75 = gues beef. 
Extra and premium, $14,504 15 
Workine ies hig ds or ste nea to value as beef. 
Mitcn Cows—$: Extra, $6084; Ordinary, $30435, 
'o Var CaLves—~ $529 per head. 
Suzer anv. Lamus—6aS%e per Ib. on live weight, shearod.- 
» Hipes,lujgatlc. CALF SKINS, 20a25¢. TALLow, 9}gal0c.: 
Peits, 62c; Lambs’ $1.25. 
Suores— Wholesale, 8al0c per Ib; retail; 19110. Spring 
is. ng (Pn per Jb. Columbia County stores "ial2e. Fat hogs 
er, 9g. 
‘CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM So ate 
{ Cattle. Sheep, 
Maine TERETE ANS | 4 
New Hampshire ...157 
Vermont -.......-.. 268 
Massachusetts ..... 708 
—Ny Zz Farmer. 


Cattle. 
Mai Northern N.York. 16 
$64| Western States., .105 
1327\C 26 
100| Total , 








Washtenaw County Wool-Growers Feitival. 


At the wool-growers festival he held, atthe house of D. G. Rose 
‘Esq. of Sharon, on the 30th ee sheep from the flocks of 
Messrs. Rose, Dean, Crafts and teks oF Sharon; Spauidin 
Crafts, Elliutt, Cady, G. W. bey kina, J. L. Watkins, Keys an 
Van Houten, of: Grass Lake; J. P. Smith and G. C. Smith, of 
Napoleon; Hall, of Brooklyn, and Vun Gieson, of Lodi, were 
sheared, and the eominittee reported the: following decisions, 
based upon the quality of woul and proportion of the weight. 
of the fleece to tiie weight of the prea efore 2 ee pga 

Wrof tof. 
; sheep 


‘144 
* 964 
1l4 


fleece, 
bbs. 


Best : year old or J. be Gieson, Lodi 


Elliott, Graes Lake 
J.L. "Watkins, do 
D. G. Bose, Sharon 


San . 
2d best, 


. 
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82 
94 
78 
7 


J. P. Smith, Napoleon 
W. 8. Crafts, Sharon 


“ 


8d best, 

Best yearling, 
Best 2 yeur old ewe, 
2Qd-best Jas. Quick, Sharon 
Best yearling ewe, D. G. Ruse, Sharon 56 
2a best, W. B. Dean, Sharon 50 

The festival was composed of representatives from the 
towns of Sharon, Grass Lake, Manchester, Broo} lyn,Napoleon, 
Sylvan and Lodi, making about two hundred. It was decided 
to furm a wool grower's, association, and on motion of John 
Robinson, Esq , the meeting adjourned to meet at the village 
of Norvell. on Saturday, the 18th day of June next, at one 
o'clock P. M.. for the purpose of perfecting this organization, 
and:the transaction of other appropriate business. 





Hints on Maying. 
A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator says: 


Securing hay in season and order is a very im- 
portant part of farm labor. All farm-work should 
be taken by the forelook. Weeds, like other evils, 
should be nipped inthe bud. Grass and other 
herbage should be gathered while in bloom, or 
before. The. high price and probable want of 
grain for a year to come, shows the duty of mak- 
ing the. most out of the hay crop, which now 
seems of good promise. Experience and observa- 
tion have taught me the following facts: Owing 
to the scarcity of farm help, mowiug-machines 
and all kindred implements should be used where 
practical. Other work should be so arranged 
that haying may be begun in good earnest by the 
20th of June. “Instant in season,” and it out 


of season, let it be in advance, cutting the ripest 


first. 

The following reasons convince me of the ad- 
vantages of early haying:—l. It is sweeter and 
better, containing more saccharine and nutritive 
matter ;, more milk and flesh-producing substance, 
Even daisies, weeds and swamp grass cut early 
make fair fodder, 2. Usually more in quantity 
as well as better in quality is obtained than when 
left to ripen and dry up by alternate rains and 
sunshine. 3, It exhausts the land less than 
when left to “run to seed,” which more than else 
draws upon and impoverishes the soil. 4. Qne 
often gets a valuable, crop of rowen or afterfeed, 
or which is unmown or unfed helps keep the land 
in good condition. 5. The weather is better gen- 
eraily in the early season; don’t wait for sultry, 


‘cloudy, rainy Dog-days, and besides the. second 


crop should have the benefit of the latter “rain 
upon the mown grass.” 6. The days are longer 
in the early season by a fourth, and the dews 
less. 7. Finally, the haymakers are fresh, vigor- 
ous and ambitious the first of the season, while, 
after it has “ dragged its. slow length along,” the 
workmen, wearied out, lose heart and spirit with 
a lagging of things generally, so that one day at 
the 20th of June is worth about two days at the 
20th of August. Every kind of stock as well as 
sheep, in erder to live and do well, should have 


‘early cut hay: Try it. 





— Over $60,000,000 of 10-40’s have been taken. 





U.S 10-40 BONDS... 


These Bonds ate issued under the Act of Congress of . 
8th, 1864, which provides that all Bonds issned under this Act 
SHALL BE REDEEMED IN OOIN, at the pleasure of the 
Government, at any period of not less than ten, nor more than 
forty years from their date, and until their redemption FIVE 
PER CENT. INTEREST WILL BE PAID IN COIN, on 
Bonds of not over one hundred dollars annually, and on all oth. | 
er Bonds semi-annually. The interest is payable on the first . 
days of Marchand September in each year. 

As these Bonds, by an Act of Congress, are. 


Exempt from Municipal or State Taxation 
their value is increased from one to three per cent. per annum, ; 
according to the rate of tax levies in Various parts of the coun. | 


try. 
At the present rate of premium on Gold they pay 


OVER EIGHT PER CENT. INTEREST 
in currency, and are of equal convenience as a permanent or 
temporary investment. 

It is believed that no securities offer so great inducement to | 
lenders, as the various descriptions of U.S, Bonds, In allot. | 
er forms of indebted, the faith or ability of private partiesor j 
stock companies or separate. communities only is pledged for | 
payment, while for the debts of the United States the whole } 
property of the country is holden to secure the paymento’{ 
both principal and interest in coin, $ i 

These Bonds may be subscribed for in sums from $50 up ts 
any magnitude, on the same ierms, and are thus made equally ' 
available to the smallest lender and the largest capitalist. They 
can be cunverted into money at any moment, and the holder | 
will have,.the benefit of the interest. area 

The Funded Debt of the United States on which interest 
payable in Gold, on the 3d of March, 1864, was $768,965,000— 
The interest on this debt for the coming fiscal year, will be 
$45,937,126, while the customs revenue in gold for the current | 
fiscal year ending June 30th, 1864, has been so far at the rated § 
over $100,000,000 per annum. 

It will be seen that even the present gold revenues of the § 
Government are largely in excess of the wants of the Treast- 
ry fur the payment of gold interest, while the recent increase * 
of the tariff will doubtless raise the annual receipts from cus 
toms on the same amount of importations, to $ 50,000,000 per 


annum. 
The authorized amount of this loan is Two Hundred Million}. 
Dollars. Instructions to the National Banks acting as Loan 
Agents were not issued until March 26th, but the amount of | 
Bonds reported gold at the United States Treasury up to May j 


14th was 
$48,964,900. 


Subscriptions will be received by the TrrasurEr OF THS 
Unitep States at Washington, and the Assistant TREASUB 
ERs at New York. Boston and Philadelphia, and by the 

SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT, Mich. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ANN ARBOR, Miob. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF FENTON, Mich. 


AND BY ALL NATIONAL BANKS 
which are depositaries of Public money, and all 1 
RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS . 


throughout the country (acting as agents of the Nat onal De- 
positary Banks,) will farnish further information on applicstion 


and 
AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
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BUY. THE BEST I! 
(HE PREMIUM THRESHING. MACHINE 


ss 


j 


er: eae =. * 


UE Railway Horse Power which has. repeatedly 

First Prakerden at N. Y. Stite Fair, and has never fuil- 
ad to do 80 OVER ALL. 17S COMPETITORS, wherever ex. 
hibited by us in competition with others, rnnning with low el- 
évation and slow travel of teaw. 


COMBINED. THRESHERS & CLEANERS, 
Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood.saus, §c. 
All of the best in the market. 


THE THRESHER AND CLEANER 
Réceived the FIRST PREMIUM at the Ohio State Fair, 1863 
8 tasy, separates the grain clean from the straw, cleans quite 
ual to the best of Fanning Milis, leaving the grain fit for the 
mill or market. . : 
ee For ~ and description send for Circulars, and satisfy 
yourself before purchasing. 


R. & M. HARDER, 


COBLESKILL, Schoharie County, N. Y. 
SHEEP WASH TOBACCO! 


WILL NOT INJURE the most delicate animal. 

Kills TICKS on Sheep. 

Cures SCAB on Sheep. 

Kills VERMIN on Animals and Birds. 

Cures all SKIN DISEASES on Animals, 

Kills BUGS on Roses, LICE on House Plants, 

Kills CANKER WORM on Apple Trees, 

Kills BED-BUGS and WATER-ROACHES. 

Kills all VERMIN that infest Grape and Cranberry vines. 





OF TOBACCO. 





One Pound of this Extract will make TEN 
Gallons of Wash, 


For sale by all Druggists, and at Country and Agricul- 
tural Stores, pltes 


‘a 

f4 Price 75 cents per pound. A liberal discount 
- to the trade and large purchasers, 
Orders promptly sent by, express. 


JAMES F. LEVIN, 
Agent South Down Co., 23 Central Wharf, 
BOSTON, Mass, 
R. H. ALLEN & CO.'S Agricultural Warehouse, 
189—191 Water Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY & STAFFORD, Druggists, 
69 Beekman Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
W. H. PIERCE, 107 Bank street, CLEVELAND 0 hio 
BLISS & SHARP, Druggists, 
144 Lake Street, CHICAGO, Ii, 
Wholesale Agents for MICHIGAN, Indiana and Illinois, 


JAMES FORTON, 
JUSTICE OF THE PEACE For the Town of BURTON, 
Office with Dr. Conneti1us—Post Office Box 180, 
FLINT, += (Genesee County.) = Michigan, 


Deeds and Mortgages made out and acknowledged, Marriages 
solemnized in the City or Country, General acon beotente 
col:ected with dispatch, and all business pertaining to the office 





fs 
. 8g 
= 
La) 





Ag 


+ 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
; All kinds of Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubbery, Roses, LARGE EVER- 
GREENS, &c., &c. 
CONCORD and DELAWARE GRAPES, &c. 
For Sale by hiss 
HUBBARD & DAVIS, Detroit Nursery. 


Detroit. April, 1864: 











Quaker Mower and Reaper 


. MINBIVALLED IN EVERY RESPECT 


TABERS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
SALEM, - Columbianaco, - OHIO 


G8" Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. mar8mp 


ALLEN & TAFT, Agents, Plymouth, Mich, 


VERBENAS!! 


VERBENAS, containing all the BEST vari- 
10 ,000 eties in cultivation, es 
P rice, ba od - 00 


do - 2 =. $600. - « 
Plants will be. sent by mail, by adding the 
will be about 12 cents per dozen. 
For sale by : 


HUBBARD & DAVIS, Detroit Nursery. 


Detroit, Apiil, 1864, 


C. RAOUX, 


86 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, AND 
SOLE AGENT in the UNITED STATES, 
/For.M > Jonni STEWART & SONS, Nurserymen, Dun- 


D cotiand. . 
‘Mens. D. DAUVESSE) Nurseryman, Or.eans, France, 
I. De LANGE, Florist, Haagvem, Holland. 

Goods purchased and suld on Commission. Custom house 
and forwarding business attend to with economy and despatch. 
REFERENCES, 

Epwarp Rowe, Esq., Pres't Grucers Bank, N. Y. City. 
Messrs. Dorp & Co, importers, New York City. 

“Ep. Harr & Co,Mercharts, “ 

“ — hier enesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester 
° ew. York, 
Grorce R. Mumma, Dayton, Ohio. 
Messrs. T. B. Yate eth Narserymen, Rochester,N.Y. 
8. B, Marsuanz, Esq., Prospect Hiil Nur., Massillon, O, 
J. E, lnennreirz, Nurseryman, Monroe, Michi 





- r dozen 
per hundred 


ostage, which 





4+: Messrs, Hoopes & Bao., Uherry Hill Nurser » Westchester 


enn. 
T. J. Suattozoss, Esq., Nurseryman, Locust Grove, Kent 
Co., Md. mayly 


Chester White Pigs ! 
Te SUBSCRIBER continues to breed and ship:'te order 
Pure bred Chester White Pigs. Address 


SETH A. BUSHNELL, 








HARTFORD, Tritmbull Co 


. 






THE BEST MESSENGER AND BASHAW STALLION IN THE WEs] ie. 


“KEMBLE JACKSON,” "V} 


“AB, 









| Will stand for mares the present season at so -_.. 
At the Spring Brook Farm, adjoining the village of Farmincton, Oakland county, Michigan, on Moni: 
day and Tuesday. 
At the National Hotel, Brrmrncuam, on Wednesday and Thursday. 
At the Belleyuie, House, near the Association Park Course, Detroit, on Friday and Saturday 
week during the season. Season to commence April 18th, and close July 30th, 1864. 
TERMS- $242 FOR THE SEASON, 


Money due when Mare is first served. All accidents at the owner’s risk. 






of ext 







ee 
, z Pedigree of Kemble Jackson. 
EMBLE JACKSON, mahogany bay, 16 hands high; star ‘n his forehead; hind feet white half way up to the gambrel 
joints; foaled Jane 14,1854; the property of Isaac Akin, Paulding, Duchess county, N. Y.; sire Kemspie Jackson; dam 

py Moore. half sister to Iola. : 
Ke mbl e Jackson, was py Andrew Jackson; his dam, Fanny Kemble. sister'to Charles Kemble, and sired by Sir Archy; her 
dam was Maria, sired by Gallatin; Maria’s dam was got by Simm’s Wildair, she out of a mare got by Morton's Traveler, her dam 


imported. , 

ak Jackson was sired by Young Bashaw ; dam by Why-Not, by Imported Messenger; Young Bashaw was by the’Im: 
ported Tripolitan Barb, Grand Bashaw ; Young Baglaw’s dam was a (dsughter of Messenger, 

Lady Moore*was out of Messenger Maid, by Membrino Paymaster; he by Old Membrino, by Imported Messenger; dam.c+ 


Lady Moore was by. Membrino. ‘ it s 
"KEMBLE JACKSUN isthe sire of some of the best colts in this part of the State. They can be seen at Farmington, Bir. 


minghan), Ypsilanti, and at Detroit. . \ ma 
The Hon Ws. C. Duncan has three KEMBLE, JACKSON COLTS, which can be seen atany time at his stable in Detroit.§. 


They are considered, by all who have seen them,/as gcodyas any colts of their age in this State, 
_.. Persons wishing to raise Trotting or good Road Stock, should not miss the opportunity of using} 
this horse. abs F. E, ELDRED, Detroit. * 








THE CELEBRATED HIGH BRED HORSE 


“WAYNE CHIEF, 


Will stand for the season of 1864, at the Farm of the subscriber, two miles south and two west 
: FARMINGTON VILLAGE, at 


TEN DODTLIARS FOR AN INSURANCE. 


Season to commence to the 15th of April and close the 15th of July. Good pasturage furnished wit 
running water, at fifty cents per week. All escapes and accidents at owner’s risk. 


20; 
PEDIGREE: 
Writs CHIEF was bred by the subscriber. Sire Importep Stone Piover: he by the renowned Cotherstone, win 
of the Derby, out of Wryneck, by Slane. the sire of Merry Monarch, winner of the Derby, and Princess winner of t 
Oaks: Cotherstone was by Touchstone, out of Emnia, by Whisker, she being the celebrated dam of Imported Trustee. T 
dam of WAYNE -CUIEF is Dotty, 2 mare owned by the subscriber, and sired by Sir Archy Lightfoot; he by Sir Archy, 
Transport; he by the celebrated Sir Archie; and he by Imported Diomede, who was by Flurizel. The dam of Dolly was B 
sired by Young American Eclipse ; he by Vivian Gray ; he by the renowned Long Island Eclipse. Her dam was Nancy Eve 
ett, a mare noted for her pure blood and fine style. 
DESCRIPTION : 


WAYNE CHIEF is FIVE YEARS OLD,;and of deep, rich cherry bay, with black mane, tail and legs, fally sixteen han 
in height, and périectly free from bleniishes of any kind. He possesses immense bone and muscle, and is pronounced by ti 
most competent judges to be one of the most perfect high bred horses in the State, He is thoroughly calculated to produce sto 
that will combine blood, bone, pirength. symmetry and action. He obtained the Williams’ Prize of $50, which he offered for 
best colt, the get of his hurse in 1858; he has also drawn THREE_FIRST PRIZES at the. different STATE FAIRS, and + 
first in his class at the’Oaklanti County Fair last fall. Circumstances prevented bis having been shown at the last State Fair. 
He-has,a few colts, coming one year old, one of. which drew a prize at the Oukland'County Fair last fall. His action asa Trott 


has rarely been equalled by any liorse of his age and training. i : 
A. D. POWER, Farmington, Mich, 


“ERICSSON.” 


The Celebrated TROTTING STALLION ERICSSON, will stand for the use of mares 


At SMOLK’S LIVERY STABLE, Railroad Hotel Barn, DETROIT, - + for the Yearl J 
== AT FIFTY DOLLARS THE SEASON, payable at the time of service. BY 


RICSSON is EIGHT YEARS. OLD; sired by Olay'’s “Mambrino,” out of the trotting mare “Jfrs. Caudle.” Me isa 9: 
‘, hogany bay, stands 16 hands high, weighs 1300 Ibs., and is belicved to be unsurpassed for style and action by any tro 
stallion of equal size in the world. -° 7 ’ 

ERICSSON was trained for thé course at four years old. He beat “Kentucky Chie/,” and “Albion,” at miles heats ov‘ 
Lexington Course, onthe 27th-of May, withonly seven days training, in 2.42%. In « match with “/dol,” for $500, on the 4 
of October, he won in three staight heats. ~ Time, 2.40—2.42-2.8834. Over the Woodlawn Course, on the 26th of October, } 
for.a purse of $200, he beat “Kentucky Chief” at mile heats, best 3in 5 to harness, Time, 2.8934, 2.84}¢, 2.80}, 2.82, losing 
first heat. ‘This is the fastest four-year-old time ever known in thé annals of racing. 

ERICSSON, since that time, has been confined to Breeding, where he has proved as successfal in the stud as he had be 
distinguished upon the turf. His colts are light-stepping, fine-styled roadsters, strong cnongh for the Plough, with superior 
tion and great staying powers.< They promise, lfke their sire, to astonish the world with their speed and great powers of end 
ance. The question is no longer in doubt, that size, style and speed can be united in one gnd the same horse. ? 

Those who wish to improve their stock of breeding—the Sportsman's trotting horse, the Farmer's, weight-carrying 
ster; or!the Gentleman's earriage-horse—will do well to patronize this famous stallion. ‘ ‘ 

I will givea $1u0 PITCHER TO THE FASTEST TROTTING COLT OF ERICSSON GET thepresent se 
tojbe decided the Fall after they are three years old—in harness, over the Association Course, Hamtramck. 






































Detroit, May, 1864 K, C.. BARKER. - 
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